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PREFACE 


The  human  aspects  of  disaster  must  be  studied  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  ways  to  alleviate  the  tragic  consequences  of  disaster.     At  the 
same  time,   these  events  also  provide  unique  opportunities  to  conduct 
research  on  basic  problems  and  theories  of  human  behavior.     Disasters 
create  real  losses  and  threats  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  labora- 
tory,  and  they  disrupt  the  social  and  cultural  context  of  behavior  in  a 
way  that  is  not  found  in  actual  crises  affecting  only  the  lives  of  individu- 
als or  small  groups. 

The  author  of  this  report  and  his  colleagues  at  Michigan  State 
University  and  the  University  of  Texas  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
for  basic  research  in  their  study  of  the  Rio  Grande  Flood  of  June,    1954. 
Two  towns  --  Piedras  Negras,    Mexico,    and  Eagle  Pass,    Texas  --  which 
are  directly  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  from  each  other,    suffered  the 
same  disastrous  flood.     The  investigators  saw  in  this  situation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  reactions  of  formal  organizations  and  informal 
groups  of  two  different  cultural  and  social  systems  to  the  same  event. 

The  result  is  an  analysis  which  is  pertinent  to  broad  theory  of 
social  and  cultural  systems,   but  which  also  produces  practical  sugges- 
tions for  dealing  with  disasters  in  similar  communities.     Furthermore, 
the  development  of  better  theoretical  understanding  of  human  behavior 
in  disaster  will  lead  to  practical  suggestions  of  increasingly  greater 
value . 

The  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies'  share  of  the  sponsorship  of 
this  study  was  provided  from  funds  supplied  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.     The  report  is  published  with  the  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  other  sponsoring  agencies. 

The  issuance  of  this  report  does  not  necessarily  imply  agreement 
of  every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies  with  every  state- 
ment made  in  the  report. 


Carlyle  F.    Jacobsen 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Disaster  Studies 
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FOREWORD 


The  record  flood  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  June  27-30,    1954 
struck  heavy  blows  at  both  United  States  and  Mexican  border  communi- 
ties.    Thus  a  unique  opportunity  was  presented  for  study  of  the  function 
of  basic  socio -cultural  patterns  in  the  response  of  persons  and  organ- 
izations to  disaster.     This  report  presents  data,   general  conclusions, 
emergent  hypotheses  and  recommendations  which  result  from  the  anal- 
ysis of  more  than  250  interviews  obtained  from  individuals  and  members 
of  organizations  in  the  border  communities  of  Eagle  Pass,    Texas  and 
Piedras  Negras,    Coahuila,    Mexico. 

There  are  many  facets  of  community  actions  in  a  border  situation 
that  merit  study:     The  actions  of  internal  and  external  organizations  in 
each  community,   the  actions  of  individuals  in  each  community,   the  re- 
lations of  informal  groups  and  organizations  within  and  between  the  two 
communities,   and  the  highly  formal  relations  of  national  agencies  of  the 
respective  governments.     In  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  com- 
parability for  findings  in  each  community  a  study  design  was  followed 
in  each  area  of  analysis  which  permits  direct  comparisons  to  be  made. 
The  major  features  of  this  design  are  the  structuring  of  hypotheses 
around  analytical  typological  constructs  and  a  focus  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  integration  and  coordination  of  actions  and  orientations  of  per- 
sons and  groups  that  were  involved  in  the  disaster  situation.     This  pro- 
cedure is  thought  to  have  thrown  important  variations  of  behavior  in 
sharp  relief  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  made  the  findings  have  signifi- 
cance that  goes  beyond  the  particular  disaster  and  particular  communi- 
ties being  studied. 

While  this  study  represents  the  work  and  cooperation  of  many 
people,   the  analyses  and  the  written  report  are  the  work  of  the  author 
who  assumes  full  responsibility  for  them.     Agencies  which  supported 
this  study  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  author's 
statements. 


Roy  A.    Clifford 

Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Michigan  State  University 
June,    1955 
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On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  there  was  as  much  as  five 
feet  of  water  in  the  business  district  and  central  parts  of  Villa  Acufia, 
which  is  located  across  the  river  from  Del  Rio  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
river  valley  fringed  by  high  hills.     During  the  day  rescue  operations  in 
Acuna  were  aided  by  helicopters  from  the  United  States.     After  a  new 
crest  of  well  over  thirty-eight  feet  by  9  p.  m.    of  the  twenty-eighth  brought 
the  water  level  to  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  some  parts  of  Acuna,   more 
than  one  hundred  houses  and  business  buildings  were  left  completely 
destroyed,    and  hundreds  of  others  badly  damaged.     The  United  States 
end  of  the  International  Highway  Bridge  was  destroyed,    but  the  flood 
reached  only  the  outskirts  of  Del  Rio. 

Relief  operations  were  quickly  organized  as  Acufia1  s  distress  be- 
came known  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,    six  army  field  kitchens  were  set  up 
on  the  hills  above  Acuna  to  help  feed  the  13,  000  evacuees.     For  ten  days 
these  kitchens  fed  eight  to  ten  thousand  people  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  spent  $7,  400  on  maintaining  costs  of  the  operation. 

Fifty-five  miles  to  the  South  at  the  cities  of  Eagle  Pass,    Texas 
and  Piedras  Negras,    Coahuila,   news  bulletins  and  telephone  calls  had 
kept  many  residents  informed  of  the  upriver  rains  and  floods.     In  Piedras 
Negras  warnings  had  been  received  by  the  army  garrison  late  on  the 
twenty -sixth,    and  again  early  on  the  twenty- seventh  from  the  unit  in 
Acuna,    and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  reinforce  part  of  the  levee  that 
surrounds  much  of  the  city.     During  the  early  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  this  attempt  was  abandoned  as  being  hopeless. 

In  Eagle  Pass  official  warnings  to  the  people  were  begun  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty -seventh  and  evacuation  by  official  organizations 
was  begun  in  critical  areas  at  6:30  a.m.     As  the  twenty-eighth  wore  on 
more  and  more  people  in  the  arroyos  and  river  plains  of  both  towns  with- 
drew to  higher  ground,   but  few  other  residents  thought  there  was  any 
need  for  precautionary  measures. 

By  early  afternoon  of  the  twenty-eighth  water  was  on  the  Inter- 
national Bridge.     Backwater  in  drainage  ditches  had  brought  two  or  three 
feet  of  water  to  low  parts  of  central  Piedras  Negras.     Still  many  thou- 
sands refused  to  leave  their  homes.     In  late  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth 
the  river  rose  rapidly  and  the  levee  surrounding  much  of  Piedras  Negras 
was  broken  in  several  places  on  the  upriver  side.     The  full  force  of  the 
flood  swept  across  most  of  the  city.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  city's  resi- 
dents were  caught  unprepared  and  fled  to  the  hills  without  salvaging  any 
of  their  belongings.     Water  as  high  as  eighteen  feet  swirled  and  churned 
through  the  central  section  of  the  city  and  inundated  85  percent  of  the 
city.     At  4:30  a.  m.   on  the  twenty-ninth  the  river  crested  at  53.  6  feet. 
(Flood  stage  is  sixteen  feet.  ) 
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At  dawn  on  the  twenty-ninth  more  than  twenty-thousand  people 
were  bunched  on  the  hills  above  Piedras  Negras.     Several  thousand  others 
were  walking  to  the  interior  and  more  than  two  thousand  were  marooned 
in  the  few  high  buildings,    in  housetops  and  trees.     Two  spans  of  the  high- 
way bridge  and  a  large  section  of  the  railroad  bridge  that  connected 
Piedras  Negras  to  Eagle  Pass  had  been  destroyed.     The  power  lines 
from  Eagle  Pass  had  been  torn  away  late  on  the  twenty -eighth.     The  people 
were  isolated. 

In  Eagle  Pass  the  losses  were  much  less  than  in  Piedras  Negras. 
Although  most  of  the  people  were  very  slow  in  realizing  the  danger,    there 
had  been  general  evacuation  of  persons  and,    to  a  lesser  extent,   of  belong- 
ings before  the  cresting  of  the  flood.     Furthermore,    much  of  Eagle  Pass 
is  higher  than  Piedras  Negras  and  only  about  55  percent  of  the  town  was 
inundated.     Very  high  water  came  only  to  the  first  few  blocks  near  the 
river  and  along  drainage  ditches,    arroyos  and  low  sections  of  the  town. 
In  the  upper  main  business  district  the  water  came  to  the  tops  of  the 
parking  meters  before  receding.     Nearly  all  of  the  people  who  evacuated 
found  shelter  with  friends  and  relatives.     Some  350  were  cared  for  in 
public  buildings. 

A  much  more  desperate  situation  existed  in  Piedras  Negras. 
Around  twenty-five  thousand  persons  were  without  shelter  and  supplies 
of  food  and  unpolluted  water  for  over  two  days  as  they  huddled  on  the 
hills  southeast  of  the  town.     Officials  and  individuals  flew  to  Piedras 
Negras  from  Eagle  Pass  to  offer  assistance,   but  it  was  not  until  July  3 
that  the  first  shipments  of  organizational  aid  from  the  United  States  were 
accepted. 

In  the  meantime,    individuals  in  Eagle  Pass  had  formed  an  airlift 
to  transport  food,    clothing  and  medicines  to  the  victims  on  the  hills. 
Until  the  bridges  were  repaired  this  airlift  was  a  major  channel  for  com- 
munications,   evacuation  of  relatives  and  transportation  of  goods. 

The  flood  threat  diminished  on  the  twenty-ninth,   leaving  fifty-five 
homes  destroyed  or  nearly  destroyed,    and  more  than  three  hundred 
others  damaged  in  Eagle  Pass.     In  Piedras  Negras  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  homes  were  destroyed  and  another  two  thousand  were  heavily 
damaged.     A  doctor  in  charge  of  medical  operations  at  the  Piedras  Negras 
air  field  reported  to  the  first  people  who  flew  over  that  two  hundred   resi- 
dents were  known  to  have  died  from  the  disaster.     Official  counts  were 
confusing  and  contradictory  --a  condition  that  still  persists.      The  re- 
search team  estimates  that  about  130  persons  died  in  the  Piedras  Negras 
flood. 


An  offer  of  United  States  Army  field  kitchens  to  Mexican  officials 
was  never  accepted.     Many  of  the  Mexican  people  were  very  resentful 
toward  their  officials  about  this.     Also,   it  was  believed  by  many  that 
flood  warnings  had  been  poor,    rescue  operations  badly  conducted,    and 
especially,    that  rehabilitation  processes  were  slow,   unjust,   and  corrupt. 
Such  beliefs  were  very  bitterly  expressed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Piedras  Negras  people. 

Elsewhere,    the  flood  had  inundated  the  small  towns  of  Quemado 
between  Del  Rio  and  Eagle  Pass  and  Jimenez  between  Piedras  Negras 
and  Villa  Acuna.     As  the  crest  rolled  southward  other  areas  were  flooded. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  the  cities  of  Laredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo,    some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  downriver  from  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras 
were  inundated  as  the  river  crested  at  62.  6  feet,    more  than  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  record  flood  of  1932.     Evacuation  on  both  sides  was  very 
successful  and  no  loss  of  lives  occurred,    even  though  the  warnings  had 
seriously  underestimated  the  actual  height  of  the  crest.     One-half  of  the 
highway  bridge  was  washed  out  (water  was  twenty  feet  above  it),    and  two 
sections  of  the  railroad  bridge  were  destroyed. 

In  Nuevo  Laredo,   as  in  Piedras  Negras,    an  attempt  to  sandbag 
the  levee  was  abandoned,    and  the  entire  population  of  eighty  thousand 
evacuated.     Fifty  downtown  blocks  of  Nuevo  Laredo  were  heavily  dam- 
aged and  several  hundred  houses  badly  damaged.     From  the  United  States 
twenty  army  field  kitchen  units  and  the  necessary  personnel  were  flown 
to  the  refugees  of  Nuevo  Laredo. 

In  Laredo  one  thousand  homes  had  been  destroyed  or  badly  dam- 
aged.    Forty  thousand  residents  were  evacuated,   but  many  were  able  to 
move  back  in  soon  after  the  flood  crested.     Despite  disruption  of  the 
water  supply,    rehabilitation  of  families  and  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  commercial  and  public  property  proceeded  satisfactorily  in  Laredo 
and  Nuevo  Laredo. 

The  flood  came  to  an  end  as  the  river  poured  its  destructive  ex- 
cess into  the  huge  reservoir  of  newly -dedicated  Falcon  Dam  seventy-five 
miles  below  Laredo.     More  than  100  million  dollars  in  damages  were 
wreaked  along  its  course.     Patterns  of  social  action  had  been  disrupted, 
altered  and  developed.     Changing  demands  upon  community  resources  as 
the  threat  became  known,    as  its  impact  was  felt  and  as  the  rehabilitation 
process  went  on,   brought  changes  in  actions  which  at  times  highlighted 
and  at  times  obscured  particular  values  of  the  people.     Nevertheless,    in 
each  community  there  emerged  clearly  apparent  patterns  of  behavior 
that  sharply  negated  the  popular  idea  that  the  disaster  scene  was  domi- 
nated by  randomized  and  chaotic  actions.     It  is  to  these  patterns  that 
this  study  is  addressed. 


The  Site  of  the  Study 

Selection  of  the  Site.     It  was  with  a  recognition  of  the  possibilities 
for  fruitful  comparisons  of  communities  in  two  great  sociocultural  sys- 
tems that  the  disaster  study  was  undertaken  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  * 
The  floods  on  the  border  offered  an  opportunity  to  test  significant  hypo- 
theses related  to  responses  to  common  disaster  by  persons  in  different 
social  settings.     It  was  anticipated  that  additional  hypotheses  would 
emerge  and  general  insights  into  the  operation  of  social  systems  on  the 
border  be  gained. 

Several  conditions  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  beginning  the 
study  in  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras.     Early  unstructured  interview- 
ing throughout  the  flood  area  revealed  that:     (1)  the  greatest  loss  of  lives 
and  proportionate  destruction  of  property  had  occurred  in  this  area;  (2) 
there  were  evidences  of  greater  group  disorganization  here;  (3)  the  con- 
trast in  behavior  and  contrast  in  effects  of  the  flood  between  Eagle  Pass 
and  Piedras  Negras  indicated  possible  valuable  lines  of  study;  (4)  the 
apparent  close  social  and  economic  interrelationships  between  the  towns 
made  the  site  especially  suitable  for  the  testing  of  certain  hypotheses;^ 
and  (5)  the  reactions  to  United  States'  offers  of  aid  and  the  ineffectiveness 
of  warning  and  evacuation  procedures  in  Piedras  Negras,   as  compared 
to  United  States  and  other  Mexican  cities,    seemed  worth  investigating. 
These  were  major  considerations  in  the  selection  of  these  communities, 
although  it  was  realized  that  complete  investigation  of  all  these  problems 
was  not  possible. 

A  basic  research  design  was  decided  on,   and  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies 
were  assured.     Systematic  field  work  was  initiated  within  ten  days  after 
the  flood  had  struck.  ^ 


1.  Two  members  of  Michigan  State  University's  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology  were  in  El  Paso  beginning  the  United  States -Mexican 
Border  phase  of  a  long-term  study  of  international  relations  and  techno- 
logical change  when  first  reports  of  the  floods  began  to  appear.     The 
disaster  study  proved  of  value  for  indicating  certain  areas  pertinent  to 

the  long-range  study. 

2.  On  this  point  see  the  discussion  "The  Research  Site  and  National 
Social  Systems,  "  below. 

3.  The  Michigan  State  University  staff  members  began  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  entire  flood  area  at  once.     Following  this,    the  discussion 
of  possibilities  for  research  and  formulation  of  the  research  design  was 
undertaken  with  members  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University 


Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras.    These  cities  are  located  along 
the  lower  curve  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  it  swings  south  westward  below  the 
Big  Bend  country.     They  lie  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  Edward's 
Plateau  near  the  Balcones  Fault  that  runs,    roughly,   from  San  Antonio  to 
Del  Rio. 

Eagle  Pass,    county  seat  of  Maverick  County,   has  a  population  of 
nearly  ten  thousand.     It  is  the  center  of  a  ranch  and  irrigated  farm  area. 
Piedras  Negras,    separated  from  Eagle  Pass  by  the  Rio  Grande  River 
bed,   had  a  population  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  and  was  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  state  of  Coahuila  before  the  flood.     The  cities  are  con- 
nected by  a  vehicle -pedestrian  bridge  one -third  of  a  mile  long  that  spans 
the  river  from  points  central  to  both  towns.     A  railroad  bridge  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  towns  is  an  additional  means  of  transportation  and 
communication. 

The  economies  of  the  two  towns  are  highly  interdependent.     From 
the  founding  of  old  Fort  Duncan  in  1849  until  relatively  recent  times, 
Piedras  Negras  was  largely  a  "service"  town  for  Eagle  Passoans.     The 
construction  of  a  large  foundry  and  the  development  of  improved  farms 
and  ranches  in  the  area  have  made  Piedras  Negras  more  independent 
during  the  last  thirty  years.     At  present,    the  tourist  trade  is  still  an 
important  part  of  her  economy.     Also,   many  families  depend  upon  income 
earned  from  odd  jobs,    seasonal  labor  and  permanent  employment  in 
Maverick  County. 

Canning  and  freezing  plants,  export-import  concerns,  and  retail 
outlets  are  major  contributors  to  Eagle  Pass's  economy.  The  old  fort 
and  a  newer  airfield  have  been  vacated  by  the  United  States  Army,  but 
the  new  bracero  center  (under  the  Department  of  Labor),  immigration 
and  custom  offices,  and  border  patrol  services  support  many  families 
in  the  town. 

A  large  segment  of  Eagle  Pass  retailers  depend  primarily  upon 
customers  from  Piedras  Negras.     During  the  first  half  of  1954  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  two  thousand  persons  a  day  crossed  the  bridge  to  shop  in 
Eagle  Pass. 


of  Texas.     Theoretical  considerations  and  initial  schedule  construction 
fell  almost  entirely  to  Charles  P.    Loomis  and  Harry  E.    Moore,    the 
directors  of  the  study.     Fred  Crawford  of  the  University  of  Texas  also 
contributed  to  the  schedule. 
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The  population  of  Eagle  Pass  has  not  fluctuated  greatly  over  the 
years.     There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  residents  (for  example,   an 
increase  of  800  from  1940  to  1950).     Of  major  significance  is  the  fact 
that  77  percent  of  the  residents  in  1950  were  included  in  the  Spanish  sur- 
name classification  of  the  United  States  Census.    Twenty-two  percent  of 
the  males  and  27  percent  of  the  females  were  foreign  born  (almost  all  in 
Mexico).     Of  the  foreign  born  in  Maverick  County,   only  13  percent  are 
naturalized  citizens. 

These  statistics  are  indices  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Spanish 
language  and,  perhaps,    Mexican  ways  of  life  are  intermeshed  with  English 
and  "Anglo"  customs  in  Eagle  Pass  where  nearly  everyone  uses  Spanish 
constantly  or  on  frequent  occasions.     These  data  also  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  many  strong  kinship  and  social  ties  with  groups  in  Mexico. 

Population  statistics  for  Piedras  Negras  reveal  several  differ- 
ences as  compared  to  Eagle  Pass.     The  population  of  the  city  has  been 
subject  to  sudden  increases  and  decreases.     For  example,   in  1940  the 
population  had  shrunk  by  2,  000  persons  below  the  1930  number,   but  by 
1950  had  increased  by  10,  000  over  the  1940  count  (a  50  percent  increase 
in  ten  years).     In  1950,99  percent  of  the  residents  spoke  Spanish  as  their 
mother  language  and  only  0.  6  percent  were  foreign  born.  -* 

In  regard  to  literacy  and  education,   Piedras  Negras  ranks  some- 
what lower  than  Eagle  Pass,   but  not  greatly  so.        There  is  no  significant 
difference  between  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  for  people  of 
Maverick  County  and  of  Piedras  Negras  Municipio,   however. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  two  cities  contrast  sharply.     Styles 
of  architecture,   land  use  patterns,   and  construction  materials  are  very 
different.     Relative  to  the  extent  of  flood  damage,   it  is  important  to  note 
that  one-fourth  of  the  houses  in  Piedras  Negras  were  built  of  adobe  and 
one -half  of  adobe  with  brick  facing.     In  Eagle  Pass  less  than  one  in  fif- 
teen houses  is  of  adobe,   in  whole  or  in  part,   and  nearly  all  that  have 
adobe  walls  have  supporting  facings  of  brick,   wood,   or  stucco. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  available  on  the  income  of  families 
in  Piedras  Negras,   but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  average  per  family 


4.  United  States  Census  Reports,  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname, 
Special  Population  Report,   P-E  No.    3c. 

5.  Septimo  Censo  General  de  Poblacion:    Estado  de  Coahuila,    Vol. 
7,   Direccidn  General  de  Estadistica,   Me'xico,   D.   F.  ,    1952. 

6.  See  Appendix,    Tables  10,    11,   and  12. 


is  far  below  that  of  families  in  Eagle  Pass.     Levels  of  living  data,   how- 
ever,  indicate  that  lower-income  classes  in  Piedras  Negras  maintain 
much  higher  levels  of  living  than  those  in  interior  towns  such  as  Saltillo.  ' 

There  are  many  evidences  of  a  high  amount  of  interaction  between 
people  of  the  two  cities.     The  number  of  people  who  cross  the  bridge  has 
increased  in  rough  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population  during  the 
past  ten  years.     No  records  are  kept  of  the  purpose  of  these  trips  except 
the  uncompiled  records  of  tourists  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  the  U.S. 
immigration  records  of  certain  entrants  who  are  a  small  part  of  the  total. 
Immigration  and  bridge  personnel,  however,    estimate  about  one  thousand 
cross  per  day  to  visit  and  for  recreation.     Another  two  thousand,    mostly 
from  Piedras  Negras,   cross  to  buy  groceries  and  similar  items.     The 
remaining  two  thousand  have  work  permits,   work  on  visitors'  passes,   or 
are  tourists,   or  other  special  types.     One  special  class  is  composed  of 
forty  to  fifty  tuition -paying  students  who  cross  daily  to  attend  Eagle  Pass 
schools.     Even  accurate  figures  would  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
shoppers  visit  friends  and  relatives,   or  workers  visit  and  shop,   and  so 
on. 

The  following  abbreviated  table  indicates  for  certain  selected 
months  the  extent  of  crossings:** 


Total  Persons 

(1-way),    1953     1,  719,  331 

Cars 

June,    1953  &  Trucks    Bicy.  Passengers  Pedest.    Total  Persons 

(Least  crossing, '53)     32,365      5015         70,142         55,160          125,  300 

Dec.,    1953 

(Most  crossing, '53)      47,721       3826         96,146         81,257          177,403 

May,    1954 
(Last  compiled 
month,    1954)  43,264      3718  144,015 

These  figures,   when  the  size  of  Eagle  Pass  and  its  unfavorable 
location  for  tourist  traffic  to  Mexico  are  considered,   impressively  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  local  interaction.     (See  tables  13  and  14,   Appendix. ) 

7.  Septimo  Censo  General  de  Poblacion:  Estado  de  Coahuila,    Vol.    7, 
Direcion  General  de  Estadistica,    Mexico,   D.   F.  ,    1952. 

8.  Courtesy  of  the  Eagle  Pass  Bridge  Company. 
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Means  other  than  face-to-face  interaction,    such  as  telephone  calls, 
letters,   newspapers,   and  messages  carried  by  persons  going  across, 
add  to  the  communication  between  residents  of  the  two  cities. 

Much  structured  interaction  has  developed  between  the  cities. 
Local  city  ball  teams  compete  in  most  sports.     City  schools  participate 
equally  in  the  highly  ceremonialized  "Friendship  Day"  (on  George 
Washington's  birthday).     Rotary,    Lions,    and  other  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations  meet  together  frequently. 

About  one -half  of  the  people  in  each  town  have  relatives  in  the 
other  town.     An  additional  one -fifth  (according  to  our  sample)  have  close 
friends.     Movement  between  the  kinship  subgroups  of  long-time  residents 
is  little  hampered  by  border  regulations.     There  are  occasional  "changes" 
in  citizenship  without  legal  measures  by  the  simple  expedient  of  moving 
into  a  household  across  the  border  and  being  a  "member"  for  a  while  of 
that  family.     Such  procedures  are  generally  accepted  and  no  comment  is 
made.     This  situation  is  compounded  by  the  status  of  dual  citizenship  of 
some  persons. 

Marriages  between  Spanish  persons  from  different  sides  of  the 
border  occur  frequently.     Occasional  marriage  of  Anglos  to  Spanish  are 
more  subject  to  discussion,   but  seem  to  be  accepted  if  the  families  are 
of  the  same  general  social  and  economic  level.     According  to  informal 
reports  a  few  Eagle  Passoans  have  mistresses  in  Piedras  Negras.     How- 
ever,   U.S.   Anglos  with  Mexican  mistresses  are  very  few,   despite   occa- 
sional exaggerated  reports.     The  social  closeness  of  the  two  communities 
inhibits  the  development  of  such  permanent  relationships.  ' 

Piedras  Negras,   like  many  border  towns,  has  at  times  permitted 
widespread  vice.     Scarcity  of  occupational  opportunities,   differential 
evaluations  of  the  dollar,   and  freedom  from  "home"  controls  have  en- 
couraged prostitution,    especially.      However,    recent  rigid  controls  have 
been  closely  enforced.     Street  soliciting  for  prostitutes  by  boys  and  men 
is  so  clamorous   that  the  place  of  prostitution  in  the  city's  economy  and 
life  is  frequently  overexaggerated.     There  is  no  doubt  Piedras  Negras 
was  a  well-ordered  border  town  before  the  flood. 

Although  both  cities  lie  in  an  area  of  high,  rolling  hills  and  val- 
leys, there  is  little  similarity  in  their  physical  appearances.  In  Eagle 
Pass  businesses  looking  primarily  to  Mexico  for  clients  are  located 


9.     For  data  on  size  of  household,    occupational  structure,   and  re- 
ligious affiliations,    see  tables  3,    4,    5  and  6,   Appendix. 
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mostly  on  Commercial  Street.     This  street  parallels  the  river  bed  with 
its  eastern  terminus  at  the  bridge.     Several  blocks  up  Commercial  Street, 
Main  Street  intersects  and  leads  through  the  main  business  section,  past 
the  courthouse  square,   across  the  railroad  tracks  and  then  climbs  steeply 
to  the  crest  of  a  high  hill.     Beyond  this  hill  there  is  only  one  indication 
of  the  river's  near  location.     Long,   high  embankments  mark  the  path  of 
an  eighty-eight  mile  gravity  irrigation  canal.     There  are  about  forty 
thousand  acres  in  the  narrow  ribbon  of  irrigated  farmlands  along  the 
canal. 

In  Piedras  Negras  the  main  plaza  marks  the  center  of  the  city's 
activities.     Facing  the  Plaza,  is  the  church,   municipal  palacio,  a  theatre, 
and  many  shops.     The  Plaza  is  only  two  blocks  from  the  immigration  and 
other  buildings  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.     The  buildings  along  these  two 
blocks  house  money  exchanges,   bars,   and  curio  shops.     This  section  of 
town  is  relatively  high.     Beyond  the  Plaza,   in  all  directions  but  towards 
the  bridge,   the  city  is  lower.     The  city  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
an  earthen  levee.     In  general  the  topography  of  the  city  forms  a  bowl 
shape.     About  two  miles  south  of  the  Plaza  the  hills  begin.     Downriver 
and  upriver  there  is  a  long,  flat  river  plain. 

The  finer  homes  in  Piedras  Negras  are  in  central  locations  or 
along  the  street  leading  to  the  Saltillo  highway.     The  outer  perimeter  of 
the  city  is  defined  by  jumbles  of  shacks  and  adobe  houses.     Between 
these  two  areas  most  of  the  people  lived  in  houses  of  adobe  and  brick. 
The  quality  of  housing  increased  with  nearness  to  the  city's  center. 

The  same  residential  pattern  in  general  characterizes  Eagle  Pass. 
However,   most  new,   large  homes  are  being  built  along  the  Del  Rio  high- 
way at  the  northwest  edge  of  town,   and  tourist  courts  are  located  here 
as  well  as  on  the  hill  north  of  town.     Nevertheless,   in  general  the  outer 
fringes  of  Eagle  Pass  are  formed  of  an  area  of  cheap  wooden  houses  in 
poor  condition.     One  large  section  is  made  up  predominately  of  perma- 
nent homes  of  seasonal  migrant  laborers. 

There  are  two  major  arroyos  through  Eagle  Pass  --  one  east 
and  one  west  of  the  center  of  town.     Along  parts  of  these  arroyos  there 
are  clusters  of  poorly  constructed  wooden  houses.     These  houses  and  a 
few  on  the  flood  plain  below  the  main  river  bank  were  the  most  badly 
damaged  in  Eagle  Pass. 

Agencies  that  administer  governmental  responsibilities  in  the 
two  communities  are  structured  differently.     In  brief,   the  Eagle  Pass 
community  has  both  a  county  government  and  a  city  government.     The 
city  government  centers  in  a  city  mayor  --  city  council  --  city  manager 
nucleus. 

10 


In  Piedras  Negras  primary  responsibility  for  governmental  opera- 
tions are  placed  in  the  position  of  presidente  municipal.    The  presidencia 
is  the  governmental  unit  of  both  the  city  and  the  municipio.    The  presidente 
is  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  people.     Normally,   this  vote  reflects 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  dominant  political  party  in  Mexico. 

In  both  communities  the  dominant  political  groups  are  deeply 
entrenched.     In  Piedras  Negras  the  candidates  and  policies  of  the  national 
party  are  followed  closely.     In  Eagle  Pass  the  dominant  local  organiza- 
tion has  managed  to  avoid  any  eruptions  developing  out  of  the  "Mexican- 
Anglo"  relations. 

Turning  to  the  background  of  the  disaster,   it  should  be  noted  that 
past  experiences  have  given  both  communities  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
potential  dangers  of  floods.     The  Rio  Grande  on  rampage  is  no  novelty. 
The  Spanish  name,   El  Bravo,  by  which  people  in  both  towns  usually  re- 
fer to  the  river,    was  derived  from  its  capricious  and  destructive  nature. 

The  greatest  flood  recorded  prior  to  1954  was  one  that  occurred 
in  1932.     Many  residents  in  each  town  recall  the  1932  flood  and  nearly 
all  others  have  been  told  of  it.     The  river  rose  into  lower  streets  in 
Piedras  Negras  and  to  Commercial  Street  in  Eagle  Pass.     Its  maximum 
height  was  some  ten  feet  lower  than  the  1954  flood. 

More  recently,   in  1948,   a  lesser  flood  struck  the  area.     This 
flood  caused  damage  only  in  the  low  river  plains  and  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  two  cities.     Minor  floods  and  "rises"  have  occurred  sporadically 
during  the  years  and,   while  they  bring  brief  diversions  and  are  always  a 
good  subject  for  conversation,   they  are  not  considered  as  being  abnor- 
mal. 

After  the  1932  flood  a  long  earthen  levee  was  thrown  up  on  the 
upriver,   downriver,   and  river  sides  of  Piedras  Negras.     The  interior 
side  is  protected  by  a  range  of  hills.     This  levee  was  in  fairly  good  re- 
pair at  the  time  of  the  flood,    since  it  is  the  roadbed  for  major  streets 
in  several  sections  of  town.     Danger  spots  in  the  levee  are  the  bridge 
entrances  and  the  drainage  ditches  which  in  normal  times  take  off  the 
water  from  the  low,    central  parts  of  town. 

Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras,   with  their  sharp  differences 
and  their  many  similarities,   their  important  variations  in  past  exper- 
iences but  numerous  converging  interests,   their  many  close  social  re- 
lationships but  strong  barriers  to  interaction,  present  a  complex  web  of 
social  relations.     It  is  hoped  that  the  following  analysis  will  adequately 
reflect  the  complexity  while  attempting  to  bare  the  basic  social  organ- 
izational framework  around  which  relationships  within  and  between  the 
communities  are  interwoven. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

PROBLEMS  AND  PROCEDURES 
General  Orientation 

The  social  scientist  finds  that  disaster  manipulates  the 
variables  in  large  social  situations  in  a  way  he  cannot  do 
purposefully.    .    .    The  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies 
finds  an  important  part  of  its  purpose  and  motivation  in 
the  fact  that  this  research  contributes  to  fundamental  knowl- 
edge and  theory  of  human  behavior.    (Harry  B.    Williams, 
"Fewer  Disasters,    Better  Studied,  "    The  Journal  of  Social 
Issues,    Vol.    10,   No.    3,  p.    10.) 

The  central  goal  of  research  on  human  behavior  in  disasters,   as 
in  other  areas  of  social  research,   is  to  increase  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  predictability.     To  the  extent  that  this  goal  is  attained,    social  groups 
from  the  smallest  communities  to  national  societies  can  better  plan  for 
control  of  potential  disaster  and  alleviation  of  distress  and  disorganiza- 
tion brought  by  disaster. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  variations  in  individual  and  group  respon- 
ses to  crises  and  their  aftermaths  are  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
physical  threat,   whether  natural  or  man  made,   and  the  physical  destruc- 
tion which  is  wrought.     More  importantly  for  the  social  scientist,    it  may 
be  hypothesized  that  variations  in  the  perception  of  a  physical  threat  and 
the  responses  to  the  physical  impact  and  attendant  social  events  are  re- 
lated to  differences  in  social  structures  and  value  orientations  of  the 
affected  social  systems. 

If  this  is  true,   it  follows  that  one  of  the  concerns  of  social 
scientists  involved  in  disaster  research  should  be  the  categorization  of 
consistent  patterns  of  orientation  and  structures,   and  the  assessment 
of  the  relations  of  variations  in  such  patterns  with  variations  in  human 
behavior. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will,   in  addition  to  contributing  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  disaster  behavior,   raise  some  significant  ques- 
tions and  provide  some  tentative  conclusions  as  to  the  function  of  cer- 
tain structural  and  orientational  patterns  in  response  to  disaster.     For 
this  reason  the  problems  are  formulated  around  typological  constructs 
that  have  been  proven  of  value  in  other  lines  of  social  research.     The 
use  of  such  constructs  against  which  concrete  systems  of  value 


orientations,    social  structures,   and  related  actions  may  be  evaluated 
has  been  established  as  a  procedure  that  lends  itself  to  the  ordering  and 
comparing  of  empirical  data.  * 

These  typologies  include  the  broad  constructs  of  "familistic 
Gemeinschaft"  and  "contractualistic  Gesellschaft,  "2  "sacred"  and 
"secular,"3  and  the  more  elaborate  "pattern  variables"  being  developed 
by  Parsons.  ^ 

Focal  Problems 

Many  studies  of  Latin  American  and  Anglo  American  ways  of  life 
have  revealed  the  existence  of  distinctive  patterns  of  action.     Despite  a 
wide  diversity  of  interests  and  procedures,   there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment that  in  Latin  America  as  compared  to  the  United  States  there  tends 
to  be  such  characteristic  differences  as,  for  example: 

1.     Greater  emphasis  upon  ascriptive  criteria  such  as  age,    sex, 
class  position,   and  kinship  in  circumscribing  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  groups. 


1.  See,    especially,    Max  Weber,    The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic 
Organization,    (translated  by  Talcott  Parsons  and  A.    M.   Henderson), 
Oxford  University  Press,   New  York,    1947.     (The  "Introduction"  is  a 
basic  treatment  of  this  subject). 

2.  See:    Ferdinand  Tonnies,   Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociology 
(Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft),    (translated  and  supplemented  by 
Charles  P.    Loomis),    The  American  Book  Company,   New  York,    1940, 
and,    Charles  P.   Loomis  and  J.   Allan  Beegle,  Rural  Social  Systems, 
Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,   New  York,    1950  (Especially,    Chapter  1  and  Ap- 
pendix A). 

3.  See  among  various  sources:  Howard  Becker,   "Interpretive  So- 
ciology and  Constructive  Typology,  "  Twentieth  Century  Sociology  (Eds.  , 
Georges  Gurvitch  and  Wilbert  E.    Moore),    The  Philosophical  Library, 
New  York,    1945. 

4.  The  pattern  variables  are  still  undergoing  development.     Although 
the  discrete  concepts  have  been  used  generally  in  the  field,    Talcott 
Parsons  is  attempting  to  develop  with  them  a  thorough  classificatory 
schema.     See:     Talcott  Parsons,    The  Social  System,    The  Free  Press, 
Glencoe,    1951,    and  Parsons,   Robert  F.   Bales  and  Edward  A.   Shils, 
Working  Papers  in  the  Theory  of  Action,    The  Free  Press,   Glencoe, 
1953.     (Especially,   "The  Theory  of  Symbolism  in  Relation  to  Action,  " 
pp.    31-62.) 
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2.  In  formal  organizations  a  greater  emphasis  upon  personaliz- 
ing relationships  and  a  greater  resistance  to  contractual  relationships. 

3.  In  government  a  similar  emphasis  upon  personal  relation- 
ships and  a  greater  tendency  for  centralization  of  state  power  in  the 
hands  of  individuals. 

This  list  could  be  lengthened  greatly,   but  these  few  items  of  con- 
sistent agreement  are  sufficient  to  point  up  the  general  nature  of  differ- 
ences that  have  been  observed.     If  there  are  such  structural  elements, 
they  should  be  found  to  function  in  most  social  behavior,    even  in  disaster 
actions.     They  also  should  be  accessible  to  analysis  in  terms  of  appro- 
priate categorizations  and  related  observations. 

Central  Problems.    The  core  concerns  of  the  study  are  defined 
by  a  series  of  tentative  hypotheses  derived  from  the  basic  premise  that 
in  the  two  communities  there  are  significantly  different  patterns  of 
value  orientations  and  social  structures.     The  hypotheses  as  stated  for 
the  first  phase  of  the  study  were:^ 

1.  Basic  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  the  two  cities  on 
opposing  sides  of  the  border  have  social  structures  which  are  manifest 
in  reference  groups  that  are  informal  and  non -bureaucratic  as  contrasted 
with  formal  and  bureaucratic;  and 

2.  Value  orientations  which  are  particularistic  and  non-rational 
as  contrasted  with  universalistic   and  rational,   will  be  reflected  in: 

a.  The  communication  media  through  which  persons  and 
families  learned  of  the  flood  danger  and  the  value  placed  on  information 
received. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  groups  formed  for  evacuation,    rescue 
and  rehabilitation. 

c.  The  sources  and  methods  employed  in  evacuation,    rescue 
and  rehabilitation  work,    and  the  results  obtained. 

d.  The  "images"  developed  by  persons  in  each  of  the  cities 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  flood  situation  was  met  bypersons 
and  officials  of  the  other  city. 


5.     Informal  Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood,    (Preliminary 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies),   February,    1955,  pp.    17-18. 
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During  the  early  stages  of  the  study  additional  areas  that  seemed 
to  offer  possibilities  for  significant  findings  were  perceived.     It  became 
particularly  important  to  the  research  team  that  greater  attention  be 
given  to  the  analysis  of  structures  and  actions  of  key  formal  organiza- 
tional roles  in  each  community.     These  areas,   as  defined  by  tentative 
hypotheses  for  supplementary  research  and  analysis,   were  as  follows: 

1.  Social  structures  and  value  orientations  of  United  States 
agencies  and  communities  provided  less  resistance  to  official  requests 
and/or  directives  for  evacuation  during  the  pre -flood  period  than  provided 
by  Mexican  communities  and  agencies. 

2.  In  early  rescue  "work  carried  on  by  informal  groups  the  effec- 
tiveness on  the  Mexico  side  was  relatively  no  less  than  on  the  United 
States  side. 

3.  The  more  nearly  social  structures  and  value  orientations  of 
comparable  social  systems  resemble  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  border  the  more  effective  is  cooperation  between  them  and  between 
the  communities  of  which  they  are  a  part  in  preparing  for  disaster  and 
carrying  on  rescue  and  rehabilitation  work  after  the  disaster. 

4.  In  the  post-disaster  period  societies  characterized  by  empha- 
sis of  Gemeinschaft-like  norms  (familistic,   diffuse,   affective,   particu- 
laristic,  ascriptive  and  sacred)  have  higher  probabilities  of  experiencing 
great  difficulties  in  rehabilitation,   including  violent  diruption  and  rebel- 
lion,  than  communities   and  societies  with  emphasis  of  Gesellschaft-like 
norms  (contractualistic,    specific,   affectively  neutral,   universalistic, 
achieve  mental  and  secular). 

The  range  of  problems  was  purposefully  kept  very  broad  in  order 
to  obtain  information  that  in  certain  areas  could  at  best  serve  only  for 
guidance  in  framing  problems  for  future  study.  °    By  defining  the  problems 
in  terms  of  these  hypotheses,   however,  possibilities  were  indicated  for 
gaining  data  and  insights  that  have  general  applicability  as  well  as   an  ex- 
planatory function  for  understanding  the  particular  disaster. 


6.     There  is  no  attempt  to  "validate"  any  particular  theoretical  ap- 
proach here.     Any  such  attempt  would  fall  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study.     As  analytical  tools  the  constructs  employed  herein  are  thought 
to  be  very  worthwhile.     (On  this  point  see  Becker's  summarizing  state- 
ment in,  Howard  Becker,  Interpretive  Sociology  and  Constructive  Typol- 
ogy,  op.   cit.  ,  p.    95. ) 
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For  example,   by  comparing  in  a  "cross  cultural"  situation  the 
management  by  governmental  agencies  of  outstanding  disaster  problems, 
such  as  issuance  of  warnings  and  reactions  to  the  warnings,    some  funda- 
mental information  should  be  derived  on  the  particular  disaster  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,    the  comparison  of  community  responses  to  a  shared 
disaster  experience  should  contribute  to  general  propositions  related  to 
social  structures,    communications  systems,    interrelations  of  personal 
behavior,   value  orientations,    and  the  like. 

The  Research  Site  and  National  Social  Systems.    The  Mexican  - 
United  States  border  demarcates  an  area  in  which  through  the  decades 
communities  have  developed  social  practices  that  emerged  from  special 
problems  and  demands  inherent  in  the  border  situation.     These  communi- 
ties have  a  special  "flavor"  that  distinguishes  them,  just  as  other 
communities  across  the  United  States  or  Mexico  exhibit  individual  var- 
iations. 

Nonetheless,    economic,  political,    and  general  social  differences 
between  the  two  nations  are  such  that  complete  mergence  of  paired 
border  towns  and  hinterlands  into  a  single  undifferentiated  community 
would  seem  an  impossibility.     United  States  and  Mexican  border  towns 
strongly  tend  to  share  the  general  patterns  of  life  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Mexico,    respectively. 

A  general  reconnaissance  of  border  towns  by  the  research  team 
indicates  at  least  superficially  that  the  communities  of  Eagle  Pass  and 
Piedras  Negras  seem  to  maintain  as  close  or  closer  social  inter- 
relationships and  mutual  ties  as  any  of  the  pairs  of  border  towns.     For 
example,    as  noted  above,   nearly  one -half  of  the  residents  of  each  city 
have  relatives  in  the  other  city.     It  is  logical  to  assume,    therefore, 
that  these  communities  are  more  alike,   that  is,   that  greater  diffusion 
has  taken  place,   than  in  communities  where  such  close  interrelation- 
ships are  not  to  be  found. 

For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  discovery  of  differences 
in  actions  patterns  in  these  two  communities  has  even  greater  signifi- 
cance than  if  the  two  communities  had  no  close  relationships,  i.  e.  ,  if 
they  were  more  "purely"  Mexican  and  "North  American,  "  respectively. 


7.  For  advertising  purposes  the  differences  are  often  exaggerated: 
e.g.  ,  "Tourists  and  residents  are  enchanted  by  the  close  proximity  of 
the  quaint  city  across  the  border,  Piedras  Negras.  .  .  This  quaint  and 
fascinating  little  town  offers  an  opportunity  to  see  a  bit  of  the  "Land  of 
Mafiana.  "  ("Eagle  Pass,"  Eagle  Pass  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March, 
1953,  pp.  3  and  9.) 
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Procedure 

Area  Sample.     The  basic  instrument  of  the  study  was  a  schedule 
administered  to  heads  of  households.     Recognizing  the  limitations  of 
area  sampling  in  disaster  studies,   it  was  still  considered  most  adequate 
to  get  an  accurate  representation  of  the  behavior  of  both  communities 
during  the  disaster.     It  was  anticipated  that  from  these  interviews  would 
emerge  a  sharper  conception  of  the  organization  of  the  communities, 
and  many  questions  that  could  only  be  answered  by  additional  investiga- 
tions.    The  area  sample  might  minimize  the  extent  to  which  volunteer 
rescue  groups  could  be  studied,  for  example,   but  the  general  makeup 
of  such  groups  and  the  extent  of  participation  in  them  should  be  indicated. 
In  case  additional  information  was  needed  on  this  or  other  problems 
official  records,    special  informants,   or  other  such  sources  could  be 
consulted. 

The  sample  was  limited  primarily  to  the  area  in  which  there  was 
inundation  and  a  narrow  strip  along  that  area  in  which  residents  were 
subject  to  danger  and  were  also  in  a  position  to  participate  in  disaster 
activities  or  to  observe  those  activities.     In  each  community  household 
units  on  a  pre- selected  corner  of  the  city  blocks  were  interviewed.     In 
Eagle  Pass  each  city  block  in  the  area  was  used.     In  Piedras  Negras, 
because  of  its  greater  size,   it  was  attempted  to  use  every  third  city 
block.     Due  to  the  unsystematic  arrangement  of  some  sections  and  com- 
plete destruction  in  some  areas  there  were  occasions  for  minor  depar- 
tures from  this  plan.     The  actual  sample  consisted  of  eighty-four  house- 
holds in  Eagle  Pass  and  one  hundred  and  seven  in  Piedras  Negras.  ° 

The  characteristics  of  these  households  were  checked  against 
census  data  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  extent  to  which  the 
sampled  populations  were  representative  of  the  total  populations.     It  was 
found  that  there  was  little  deviation  from  the  expected  distributions.     In 
Eagle  Pass  ajhigher  proportion  of  wives  were  included  as  heads  of 
households  than  would  be  expected  from  census  data.     This  deviation 
was  anticipated,    since  many  of  the  husbands  were  in  the  "North"  for 
seasonal  labor.     It  is  believed,   however,   that  any  "skewness"  which 
might  result  in  the  data  would  tend  to  minimize  the  differences  between 
the  two  population  groups  rather  than  exaggerate  it. 

Interviewing  with  the  household  schedules  went  on  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.     In  order  to  avoid  distortions  resulting  from  the  lengthy 

8.     Greater  detail  is  given  in  the  preliminary  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Disaster  Studies,   Informal  Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood, 
Feb.,    1955. 
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interviewing  period,   numerous  reinterviews  were  made  as  checks  on 
trends  in  attitudes  and  community  consensus  on  disaster  events.     Con- 
clusions are  thought  to  be  adequately  controlled  against  such  distortions. 

Interviews  of  Organizational  Role  Incumbents  and  Special  Inform- 
ants.     It  early  became  evident  that  there  was  a  need  for  special  schedules 
for  interviews  of  organizational  members.     With  these  schedules  fifty- 
seven  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  two  communities.      Subjects  were 
selected  arbitrarily  to  obtain  extensive  information  of  organization  and 
community  behavior  and  structures. 

The  data  were  supplemented  to  an  important  extent  by  repeated 
informal  interviewing  of  special  informants.     These  informants  were 
cultivated  because  of  their  thorough  knowledge  of  local  social  and  politi- 
cal systems  and  the  history  of  the  communities,   as  well  as  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  particular  disaster. 

Moreover,   it  was  found  that  a  score  of  the  household  schedules 
were  for  persons  who  performed  roles  in  organizational  disaster  activi- 
ties.    While  the  data  on  their  formal  role  behavior  were  sketchy,   they 
served  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  performance  of  organiza- 
tions during  the  disaster. 

Participant  Observation.     It  was  possible  for  the  professionally 
trained  members  of  the  research  team  to  develop  close  informal  rela- 
tions with  many  groups.  '    The  field  director  and  assistant  field  director 
lived  for  several  months  in  the  two  communities.     By  participating  in 
activities  of  the  communities  and  maintaining  systematic  field  notes  on 
experiences  and  observations,   valuable  data  were  gathered  that  could 
not  have  been  obtained  otherwise. 

Other  Sources  of  Data.    The  research  team  was  given  access  to 
the  files  of  several  organizations  and  agencies,   which  proved  of  invalu- 
able aid  for  checking  responses  of  individuals  to  schedule  questions  and 
to  formulating  a  general  picture  of  pre-disaster  and  disaster  happenings. 
In  addition,    the  national  censuses,   Mexican  and  United  States  newspaper 
and  periodical  files,   and  other  secondary  sources  were  constantly  con- 
sulted in  order  to  better  understand  the  background  of  community  social 
structures  and  actions. 


9.     A  facilitating  factor  was  that  the  assistant  field  director  (who 
was  born  in  Piedras  Negras  and  is  still  a  Mexican  citizen)  and  the  field 
director  (who  was  reared  in  the  Southwest)  encountered  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  to  local  conditions.     Of  course,   this  was  not  always 
an  advantage. 
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A  Note  on  the  Process  of  Analysis.     The  analysis  of  interview 
data  on  disaster  actions  is  a  laborious  task  if  pursued  diligently.     It  is 
found  necessary  constantly  to  check  and  recheck  an  informant's  respon- 
ses to  particular  questions  against  responses  to  other  questions  through- 
out the  schedule.     Oftentimes  highly  pertinent  information  on  one  area 
of  investigation  will  result  unexpectedly  from  questions  structured  to  gain 
other  types  of  information. 

Moreover,   it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  to  check 
one  individual's  responses  against  those  of  many  other  individuals  who 
may  have  been  in  somewhat  the  same  situation.     The  prime  case  of  this 
need  is  that  arising  from  the  different  perspective  or  organizational 
members  as  compared  to  non-members. 

Insofar  as  accuracy  does  not  suffer,   it  would  seem  advisable  to 
place  emphasis  upon  an  organization  member's  recollection  of  formal 
actions  rather  than  that  of  non-members.     This  procedure  does,  however, 
tend  to  minimize  the  informant's  non -organizational  actions.     Therefore, 
in  the  section  on  formal  organization  there  is  an  "over -emphasis"  upon 
the  degree  to  which  formal  role  obligations  influenced  individuals'  actions 
and  the  overall  disaster  scene.     This  means  that  the  person  interested 
in  a  general,   accurate  perspective  of  the  disaster  should  read  all  sec- 
tions of  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS:    A  COMPARATIVE 
STUDY  IN  A  DISASTER  SITUATION 

A  matter  of  some  significance  in  the  modern  world.    .    .   is 
.    .    .   that  two  large  and  distinct  areas  of  culture  have  de- 
veloped and  are  continuing  to  develop  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere.    Northward  of  the  boundary  of  Mexico  we  find  the 
great  area  of  Anglo-American  culture  (to  use  the  term 
frequently  employed  by  Latin  American  writers  and  other 
outside  observers),    whereas  Middle  and  South  America 
comprise  the  region  of  Latin  American  culture  (to  use  no 
more  picturesque  term).     (John  Gillin,    "Modern  Latin 
American  Culture,  "  Social  Forces,   25,    1946-1947,    243.) 

Formal  Organizational  Activities 

The  structural  characteristics  of  a  community*  are  of  prime  im- 
portance for  the  manner  in  which  the  community  responds  to  disaster. 
Formal  organizations,    especially  of  a  governmental  nature,   have  major 
control  of  explicitly  structured  channels  of  communication  and  of  certain 
facilities  of  special  value  for  emergency  actions.     The  degree  to  which 
the  normal  pattern  of  relationships  is  maintained  within  and  between  the 
organizations  is  a  basic  index  of  the  extent  to  which  disaster  occurs. 
For  this  reason  a  necessary  step  in  attempting  to  analyze  organizational 
activities  during  a  disaster  is  to  understand  their  normal  pre -disaster 
structures  and  functions. 

Local  Governmental  Organizations.    Generally  speaking,   a  com- 
munity struck  by  disaster  must  depend  on  its  own  resources  during  the 
pre -impact  and  impact  phases.     Even  if  warnings  arrive  from  outside 
sources,   they  must  be  transmitted  through  local  channels.     Actions  of 
evacuation,    guarding,    emergency  health  care,    rescue  and  general  main- 

1.  Community  herein  refers  to  the  social  organizational  complex 
within  which  are  performed  nearly  all  roles  of  a  participant  in  any 
particular  organization. 

2.  See  the  Final  Report  on  the  Flint-Beecher  Tornado,   Social  Re- 
search Service,    Michigan  State  University,    1954,   pp.    24ff. 

3.  The  procedure  and  arguments  for  structural -functional  analyses 
in  social  science  investigations  are  presented,    among  other  sources,   in 
Robert  K.    Merton,   Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure,    The  Free  Press, 
Glencoe,    1949,  pp.    3-1 14  and  Talcott  Parsons,    The  Social  System,    The 
Free  Press,   Glencoe,    1951,  pp.    19-22,    202-3. 


tenance  of  social  control  must  be  expected  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  pre-existing 
community  organizations.     Local  governmental  agencies  are  normally 
more  oriented  to  maintenance  of  equilibrium  during  emergencies  than  are 
other  organizations  in  the  community. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  major  structural  features  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  the  communities  of  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras,   Figures  1, 
2,    3  and  4  were  developed  with  reference  to  the  pre -disaster  situation.  -> 
Figures  1  and  2  are  focused  on  the  normal  orientation  of  members  with 
reference  to  explicit  chains  of  command  and  channels  of  communication. 
Figures  3  and  4  depict  the  perceived  source  of  authority  of  the  role  in- 
cumbents.    These  diagrams  point  up  certain  structural  differences  be- 
tween the  communities,    which  may  be  related  to  different  behavior  pat- 
terns during  a  disaster  situation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  lines  presented  in  Figures  1  and  2  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  numerically  usual  paths  of  directives  and 
decision-making;  but  it  is  against  this  pattern  that  actual  behavior  is  eval- 
uated.    In  other  words,    actions  which  by-pass  or  short  circuit  the  normal 
lines  (Figures  1  and  2)  are  expected  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  extra- 
ordinary or  external  conditions.     For  example,    it  would  constitute  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  pattern  for  the  Piedras  Negras  police  chief  to 
order  the  fire  chief  to  perform  a  certain  act.     In  such  case  an  explanation 
would  be  expected  and  in  all  probability  any  reason  offered  would  refer  to 
conditions  not  considered  part  of  the  normal  situation.     On  the  other  hand, 
directives  that  follow  the   normal  lines  of  command  "do  not  need  to  be 
explained,"  i.  e.  ,    the  reasons  for  them  lie  in  the  normal  pattern  itself. 

Figures  3  and  4  indicate  certain  factors  that  may  be  involved  in 
departures  from  relationships  structured  in  terms  of  the  lines  presented 
in  Figures  1  and  2.     Note  that  the  differences  in  patterns  between  the 
communities  are  greater  in  these  diagrams  than  in  Figures  1  and  2.     It 
may  be  hypothesized  that  in  relatively  unstructured  situations  the  conse- 
quences to  the  normal  flow  of  directives  of  such  factors  as  depicted  in 
Figures  3  and  4  may  be  intensified. 

4.  Of  course,    these  organizations  are  rarely,   if  ever,   oriented  to 
perform  in  case  of  community -wide  catastrophe. 

5.  The  attempt  to  "reconstruct"  patterns  of  relationships  as  they 
existed  prior  to  a  major  disaster  is  a  very  difficult  task.     It  becomes 
evident  early  in  the  course  of  investigation  that  disaster  experiences  tend 
to  color  recollection  of  pre -disaster  as  well  as  disaster  and  post-disaster 
occurrences.     In  reconstruction,   accuracy  may  be  increased  by  interview- 
ing beyond  the  area  of  destruction,   but  even  then  community  consensus  with 
origin  in  the  disaster  may  have  become  so  solidified  as  to  cause  serious 
distortion. 
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The  reader  should  be  forewarned  that  in  the  following  discussion 
the  relatively  limited  organizational  actions  of  many  members  tend  to 
take  on  unmerited  significance  due  to  the  absence  of  comment  on  their 
informal  actions.     In  many  cases  informal  roles  dominated  the  organiza- 
tional member's  behavior  during  the  disaster.     In  order  to  retain  the 
primary  focus,    the  nature  of  these  informal  actions  is  not  explicitly  stated 
in  the  present  chapter.     On  a  larger  scale  the  actions  of  organizations  also 
tend  to  be  magnified  by  the  exclusion  of  behavior  which  is  not  organization- 
ally oriented.     This  "bias"  can  be  overcome  by  keeping  in  mind  the  sociolo- 
gical usage  of  the  concept  "role.  "* 

In  this  analysis  the  primary  focus  is:     (1)  the  extent  to  which 
organizational  role  incumbents  took  advantage  of  opportunities  for  coor- 
dinated and  integrated  disaster  work  and  (2)  the  relation  of  these  actions 
to  basic  characteristics  of  the  social  structures  and  value  orientations  of 
the  communities.     In  this  manner  the  discussion  of  disaster  behavior  in 
each  community  is  limited  to  a  level  that  permits  direct  comparison.     This 
procedure  is  believed  to  constitute  a  contribution  towards  more  refined 
comparative  analyses  of  disaster  behavior. 

1.     Piedras  Negras  governmental  organizations.     The  office  of  the 
presidencia  municipal  is  normally  the  local  center  of  governmental  activi- 
ties in  the  city  and  municipio  of  Piedras  Negras  (see  Figure  1).     Since  all 
government  units  cannot  be  discussed  at  length,   this  particular  role  is 
selected  here  for  major  attention.     Other  roles  will  be  treated  more  briefly. 

a.     The  normal  pattern.     The  office  of  the  presidente  is  filled 
by  popular  election  of  a  candidate  selected  in  a  state  political  conference 
dominated  by  the  state  governor.     The  extent  to  which  local  considerations 
enter  into  the  selection  depends  on  evaluations  by  party  leaders  of  local 
and  state  conditions.     Individuals  are  selected  primarily  upon  the  basis  of 
(1)  kinship  ties  to  those  in  formal  power  positions  and  to  other  important 
prestige  groups,    (2)  friendship  ties,    (3)  repayment  of  past  favors,   and 
(4)  evidences  of  personal  loyalty  and  related  characteristics.     While  a 
person  with  these  attributes  may  gain  additional  attention  through  profes- 
sional advancement  and  other  achievements,    such  performances  cannot 
normally  overcome  the  lack  of  the  attributes  listed  above. 

After  election  the  official  is  expected  to  be  highly  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  persons  in  directly  superior  offices.  In  a  particularistic 
political  system,  it  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  system  that  persons 

6.     See:    Parsons,    The  Social  System,    op  cit.    Chapter  1  and  Loomis 
and  Beegle,   Rural  Social  Systems,   p.    5. 
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Figure  1.     Normal  Flow  of  Directives  and  Communications:    Local 
Organizations  of  Piedras  Negras. 
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Figure  2.     Normal  Flow  of  Directives  and  Communications:    Local 
Organizations  of  Eagle  Pass.     (Note:    Broken     lines  indicate  strong 
informal  channels  of  cooperation) 
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Figure  3.     Source  of  Authority  from  Role  Incumbent's  Viewpoint, 
Piedras  Negras. 
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Figure  4.     Source  of  Authority  from  Role  Incumbent's  Viewpoint, 
Eagle  Pass. 


(Note:     (1)    The  sheriff  and  police  department  share  radio  and 
jail  facilities.     The  radio  is  police  equipment  operated  by  a  police 
employee.     (2)    The  honorary  fire  chief  is  included  among  the 
volunteers. ) 
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selected  for  subordinate  positions,  from  national  to  local  levels,   be  pre- 
dominately loyal  to  persons  higher  in  the  hierarchy.     Since  power,    re- 
sponsibility,  and  policy-making  are  highly  concentrated  in  the  national 
presidency,    state  and  local  officials  must  be  able  to  follow  policy  shifts, 
dictated  from  above,    with  a  minimum  of  disorganization.  ? 

Thus,   a  role  incumbent,   e.g.,   a  state  governor,    must  place 
priority  upon  the  interests  of  the  organization  and  persons  above  him  as 
against  interests  in  local  situations  and  the  needs  of  subordinates.     The 
control  of  subordinates  from  this  perspective  tends  then  towards  instru- 
mental manipulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  offices  in  higher  positions  in 
the  hierarchy. 

This  condition  holds  in  the  case  of  the  local  presidencia.     The 
presidente  municipal  may  be  expected  to  have  an  affective  orientation 
(involving  personal  loyalty,   and  expectations  of  rewards  or  more  esteem 
and  higher  prestige)  toward  the  governor,    and  himself  be  the  object  of 
similar  affective  orientations  on  the  part  of  subordinates.     At  the  same 
time  the  presidente  may  be  expected  by  superiors  to  use  subordinates  in 
whatever  manner  each  occasion  demands.     Parsons  notes  that  the  tendency 
of 

.    .    .   particularistic  structuring  is  to  develop  solidarities 
which,   though  contributing  to  the  integration  of  the  social 
situation  within  the  solidarity,   tend  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of 
deepening  separations  between  such  groups,   even  generating, 
or  contributing  to  antagonism  and  conflict.  8 

This  tendency  may  also  be  true  of  subparts  of  organizations  struc- 
tured as  those  under  consideration  here.     The  sources  of  strain  in  the 
particular  case  are  threefold.     (1)    The  superordinate  role  incumbent  is 
expected  to  maintain  relationships  structured  in  particularistic  terms  to 
subordinates.     Furthermore,  he  is  expected  to  demand  personal  loyalty 
from  these  subordinates.     There  is  in  this  situation  an  inherent  strain 
toward  reciprocating  the  expressive  attachment.     Such  reciprocation 
places  the  superior  in  a  highly  stressful  situation  when  rational  manipu- 
lation of  the  subordinate  is  required.     (2)    On  the  other  hand,   the 

7.  A  full  treatment  of  this  pattern  cannot  be  presented  here.     For  one 
of  the  many  analyses,    see:    Frank  Tannebaum,    "Personal  Government  in 
Mexico,  "  Foreign  Affairs,    Vol.   27.   Reprinted  in  Latin  American  Social 
Organization  and  Institutions,    (Olen  E.    Leonard  and  Charles  P.    Loomis, 
eds.),   Michigan  State  University  Press,   East  Lansing,    1953,  pp.    128-134. 

8.  Parsons,    The  Social  System,   op.    cit.  ,  p.   455. 
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subordinate  who  has  fulfilled  expectations  of  personal  loyalty  to  a  superior 
and  finds  himself  suddenly  sacrificed,   is  subject  to  a  strong  strain  to- 
wards emotional  rejection  of  the  superior  and  the  party  or  to  adjustment 
by  transcendant  loyalty  to  the  "goals"  of  the  party- -in  either  case  reacting 
to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  individuals  who  control  the  organization.  ' 
It  may  be  anticipated,   then,   that  subordinates  are  exposed  to  strong  ten- 
dencies to  react  emotionally  to  the  failure  of  a  superior  to  fulfill  general 
expectations.     Since  affective  attachment  and  loyalty  require  some  de- 
gree of  faith  in  the  person,   failure  to  fulfill  expectations  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  person  is  "sailing  under  false  colors,"  is  betraying 
his  supporters,   and  so  on.     In  other  words  rational  evaluation  by  subor- 
dinates of  the  situation  and  the  superior's  actions  cannot  be  anticipated 
in  this  system.     (3)    Furthermore,    superiors  are  expected  to  show  con- 
cern for  the  subordinate  in  other  roles  than  the  strictly  governmental  one, 
especially  for  his  family  and  kinship  relationships.     This  diffuse  concern 
furnishes  further  impetus  to  the  strain  towards  affective  orientations. 

Diagrammatically,    the  role  orientations  thus  far  discussed  may 
be  indicated  as  in  Figure  5.  10    One  qualification  should  be  noted:    while 
the  higher  officials  may  expect  a  role  incumbent  to  limit  his  interest  in 
a  subordinate  to  specific  official  obligations  and  rights,   as  noted  above, 
such  a  relationship  is  very  difficult  to  maintain.     For  this  reason  in 
Figure  5  these  role  orientations  ("C"  and  "D")  are  placed  in  the  "diffuse" 
category,   although  it  is  realized  that  at  times  actions  contrary  to  this  re- 
lationship may  be  demanded  and  carried  out.     It  should  also  be  noted  that 
this  diagram  presents  only  a  partial  representation  of  the  reference  groups 
that  are  involved  in  the  definition  of  the  role  structures  under  study.  H 


9.     Personal  devotion  of  a  member  to  an  expressed  ideal  has  fre- 
quently brought  embarrassment  to  organizations.     This  would  seem  es- 
pecially likely  in  a  highly  particularistic  organization.     This  is  somewhat 
the  obverse  of  the  problem  noted  by  Max  Weber  as  to  what  to  do  with  a 
charismatic  leader  after  his  movement  begins  to  become  bureaucratized. 
While  the  "idealist"  may  be  invaluable  to  a  political  organization,   he  must 
be  carefully  controlled. 

10.  The  basic  charts  and  tables  on  which  Figure  5  is  based  are  found, 
among  various  sources,   in:    Parsons,    The  Social  System,   op.    cit.  , 
especially,   Chapters  2  and  3. 

11.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above  characterizations  refer  to 
the  major  differentiating  features  of  the  system  and  are  abstractions 
from  concrete  behavior.     Hence,   it  must  be  remembered  that  actions 
involving  other  role  orientations  can  and  do  occur  often. 
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*Subordinate  refers  to  a  person  having  a  relationship  such  as  that 
of  the  presidente  to  the  governor.  Presidente  refers  to  the  local 
head  of  the  municipio. 

Figure  5.     Selected  Official  Role  Orientations  in  Piedras  Negras. 


Referring  to  Figures  1  and  3,   high  potentials  for  strain  in  event 
of  a  crisis  situation  may  be  discerned  in  the  structuring  of  the  role  of 
presidente  municipal.     First,    since  a  disaster  is  a  relatively  unprece- 
dented situation,   it  is  necessary  that  extraordinary  decisions  be  made 
and  steps  be  taken.     The  normal  role  of  the  presidente,  however,    calls 
for  referral  of  extraordinary  and  important  problems  to  the  external 
political  organization.     However,   an  imminent  probability  when  disaster 
strikes  is  the  impossibility  of  constant  referral  to  the  governor  or  other 
superiors.     Thus,    several  aspects  of  the  role  discourage  efficient  leader- 
ship.    The  presidente  is  unaccustomed  to  assume  extraordinary  responsi- 
bilities but  may  be  unable  to  retain  direct  communications  with  the 
governor.     Moreover,   the  traditional  mode  of  governing  by  handling   each 
local  problem  personally  becomes  quite  impossible  during  an  emergency. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  orientation  of  the  people  to  the  presidencia  is 
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such  as  to  demand  the  assumption  of  personal,   affective  leadership  and 
decision-making  at  all  levels  in  the  community.     These  structural  fac- 
tors make  for  possible  inefficient  or  complete  lack  of  action  during  a 
crisis,   and  popular  embitterment  if  formal  leaders  fail. 

Implicit  in  the  above  discussion  is  a  recognition  of  certain  broad 
characteristics  of  the  organizational  pattern  that  in  a  sense  underlie  the 
role  orientations  that  have  been  noted.     First,   there  is  a  strong  emphasis 
on  familism  in  the  selection  of  candidates,   maintenance  of  power,   and 
solution  of  problems.     For  example,   the  governor  is  aligned  by  kinship 
and  marriage  with  several  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  the  state 
and  nation.     Second,    traditional  ways  of  behavior  are  closely  adhered  to 
by  the  officials.     This  is  indicated  by  highly  ritualized  political  confer- 
ences,   emphasis  on  personal  handling  of  all  details,   and  stress  on  pro- 
tocol in  meeting  constituents  and  making  decisions.     The  broad  basis  of 
the  system  in  familism  and  traditionalism  indicates  that  in  the  case  of 
political  organizations  there  is  an  emphasis  of  Gemeinschaft-like  ele- 
ments. 

b.     The  concrete  case.     The  presidente  of  Piedras  Negras  at 
the  time  of  the  flood  was  a  member  of  a  prominent  family  in  the  state. 
His  father,   a  veteran  of  the  Revolution  and  a  general  in  the  Mexican 
Army,   is  in  charge  of  the  region  that  includes  the  state  of  Coahuila  and 
adjoining  areas.     By  marriage  the  presidente  is  allied  with  another 
family  that  is  high  in  the  political  system.     The  presidente,    who  has  a 
secondary  school  education,  had  had  no  previous  administrative  exper- 
ience before  being  elected  to  the  Piedras  Negras  position.     The  members 
of  the  commission  that  serve  with  the  presidente  are  selected  in  similar 
fashion,   but  traditionally  from  families  who  reside  in  the  local  commun- 
ity.    The  presidente  is  expected  to  assume  local  responsibilities  and  the 
commission  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  presidente  has  direct  control  over  services  such  as  the  city's 
water   and  sanitation  departments.     There  are,   however,   three  struc- 
tural features  of  the  Piedras  Negras  organization  that  need  explicit 
description,    since  they  differ  widely  from  the  pattern  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  role  of  the  police  chief.     This 
office  is  filled  through  personal  appointment  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  has  general  orientational  characteristics  in  this  respect  that  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  presidente  and  the  governor.     As  a  consequence 
of  the  appointive  power,    the  governor  retains  direct  control  of  this  power 
facility  in  the  local  area.     During  the  normal  course  of  activities,   the 
police  chief  receives  instructions  from  the  presidente  and  is  expected 
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to  cooperate  with  him.     However,   in  case  of  any  attempt  by  the  local 
presidents  to  divert  political  power  to  himself  to  the  detriment  of  the 
governor  and  the  party  organization,   the  police  chief  is  expected  to  show 
his  loyalty  to  the  governor  by  aligning  his  forces  against  the  presidente. 
(Similarly,   the  presidente  is  expected  to  safeguard  the  governor's  inter- 
ests in  the  improbable  event  that  the  police  chief  begins  acquiring  extra 
power  among  the  people. ) 

The  members  of  the  police  force  other  than  the  chief  and  his 
personal  assistant  are  appointed  by  the  presidente.     The  police  chief 
role  then  is  distinct  from  the  roles  of  other  city  departmental  heads 
(who  derive  their  authority  from  the  presidente)  and  his  workers. 

There  is  another  agency  which  exhibits  a  structured  independence 
from  the  presidencia.     This  is  the  local  post  of  the  transito,   which  has 
responsibility  for  traffic  control.     Control  of  the  transito  is  retained  in 
state  headquarters  and  little  effort  is  made  to  develop  cooperative  poli- 
cies with  local  police  or  other  departments.     Relationships  that  develop 
out  of  common  problems  are  largely  fortuitous  and  temporary  or  highly 
specific. 

The  transito  organization  functions  as  another  means  of  retention 
of  state  control.     The  transito  is  not  a  strong  organization  and  in  terms 
of  facilities,   organization  of  work,   and  general  prestige  is  far  inferior 
to  the  third  agency  to  be  considered  here,   the  Mexican  Army  post. 

The  Mexican  Army  is  an  essential  source  of  power  and  control 
for  the  national  president  and  the  dominant  political  party.     By  retain- 
ing control  of  the  army  the  possibility  of  successful  rebellion  against 
the  government  is  almost  eliminated.  12    Officials  of  the  local  army  post 
are  responsible  to  superior  army  officials,   who  in  turn,   are  responsible 
to  the  president.     In  case  of  local  emergency  situations,   the  army  post 
is  supposed  to  work  under  the  directives  of  the  municipio  presidente,   if 
this  will  not  react  disadvantageously  to  the  national  organization.     In 
actual  practice  mutual  aid  may  result  from  cooperation,    but  even  this 
relationship  depends  upon  personal  rather  than  explicitly  formalized 
factors.     As  in  the  case  of  the  transito,   the  army  post  is  a  segment  of 

12.     Tannebaum  states  that  by  frequent  shifts  of  commanders  from 
post  to  post  the  danger  of  the  build  up  of  power  around  an  army  officer 
is  minimized.     (Frank  Tannebaum,   "Personal  Government  in  Mexico," 
op.    cit. )  Despite  such  mechanisms  for  control,    there  remains  a  strong 
traditional  tendency  for  officers  to  build  toward  a  high  personal  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  subordinates  toward  themselves. 
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a  larger  organization  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  traditions  and  pres- 
tige of  the  army  function  for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  sense  of  identity 
between  the  various  subparts  of  the  organization.  *^ 

Although  the  army  and  transito  posts  were  not  parts  of  the  muni- 
cipio  government,   they  did  offer  facilities  for  disaster  control  in  Piedras 
Negras  that  were  not  available  in  Eagle  Pass.     At  the  same  time  their 
presence  made  the  problem  of  coordination  of  actions  more  complex 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.     These  organizations,   and  the  office 
of  police  chief,   are  oriented  to  external  sources  of  authority.     In  unde- 
fined situations  this  outward  orientation  may  become  the  major  refer - 
rent  in  decision -making.     There  are,   thus,   inherent  pressures  for  the 
organizations  most  oriented  to  the  control  of  emergency  situation  to 
operate  independently,   or  even  opposedly,   to  the  local  agencies. 

In  summary,   Piedras  Negras  officials  derive  their  obligations 
and  rights  primarily  from  the  external  political  system.     They  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  responsibilities  for  local  affairs,   but  to  make  decisions 
in  terms  of  the  policies  of  state  and  national  needs  and  to  defer  extra- 
ordinary problems  to  higher  officials.     Emphasis  is  retained  throughout 
on  personal  handling  of  problems.     Subordinates  are  expected  primarily 
to  be  loyal  to  superiors  and  to  refrain  from  assuming  responsibilities 
and  rights  insofar  as  possible.     The  administrative  goal  in  this  case  is 
to  retain,   as  far  as  possible,   particularistic  relationships  to  organiza- 
tional activities  to  the  lowest  level. 

2.     Eagle  Pass  governmental  organizations.    Eagle  Pass  has  a 
mayor --council --manager  system.     The  city  manager  role  is  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  the  system.     For  this  reason  major  attention  will  be  given 
to  this  role  in  the  following  discussion. 

a.     The  normal  pattern.    The  city  managerial  role  in  Eagle  Pass 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  role  of  presidente  of  Piedras  Negras. 
Interviews  of  community  leaders  indicate  that  the  city  manager  is  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  his  professional  training  and  experience.  *^    jje  is  seen 

13.  Although  a  thorough  classification  of  each  organization  is  not 
possible  here,   it  is  important  to  note  that  the  loyalty  of  men  to  officers 
is  partially  reciprocated  by  a  diffuse  concern  on  the  part  of  officers  for 
the  men.     The  orientation  of  army  and  transito  officials  toward  the  local 
community  tends  toward  affective  neutrality  and  specificity,   but  the 
orientation  within  the  organizations  tends  to  affectivity  and  diffuseness. 

14.  That  personal  factors  do  not  enter  in  at  all  is  to  be  doubted. 
However,   the  insistence  by  public  officials  that  they  do  not  is  indicative 
of  what  the  normal  pattern  is  expected  to  be. 
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as  a  hired  specialist  who  is  expected  to  be  efficient  in  administration 
and  to  carry  local  responsibilities  with  minimum  referral  to  the  city 
council.     Retention  of  the  position  depends  on  adequate  performance  of 
duties  that  are  delegated  by  the  council.     Performance  is  measured 
against  the  needs  of  a  growing  city  and  the  maintenance  of  services  to 
the  extent  considered  possible  under  present  financing.     The  city  man- 
ager is  said  to  have  a  particular  job  to  do  and  is  not  supposed  to  let 
personal  considerations,  political  convictions,   nor  other  extraneous 
factors  interfere. 

Since  success  depends  to  a  major  extent  on  adequate  performance 
of  responsibilities  delegated  to  subordinates,   the  manager's  orientation 
to  subordinates  is  primarily  in  terms  of  achievements  measured  against 
specific  obligations.     The  scope  of  role  relationships  tends  to  be  nar- 
rowly limited  to  organizational  behavior.     Friendships  which  develop 
tend  to  be  subordinate  to  and  maintained  within  the  area  circumscribed 
by  the  official  roles.     Because  the  manager  is  closely  watched  by  com- 
munity members  for  any  signs  of  favoritism,  political  leanings,   and 
lack  of  diligence  on  the  job,   he  must,   to  all  outward  appearances,   be 
highly  neutral  in  his  relationships  to  his  superiors,   his  subordinates, 
the  people  of  the  community,   and  to  the  requirements  of  his  office. 

Success  in  the  office  depends,   then,   on  satisfactory  achievements 
as  judged  by  the  local  council  and  the  residents  of  the  community  and, 
hence,   there  are  no  major  factors  that  pull  against  the  manager's  plac- 
ing primary  emphasis  on  local  community  interests.     The  nature  of  the 
role,  however,    tends  to  restrict  the  orientation  of  the  manager  in  com- 
munity interests  to  an  instrumental  level  and  encourages  expressive 
interests  only  within  narrowly  limited  areas,   as,   for  example,    the  per- 
formance of  the  local  high  school  football  team. 

This  pattern  is  quite  common  in  the  United  States  and  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  it  at  length.  It  may  be  diagrammatically  outlined  as  in 
Figure  6. 

The  mayor  and  council  members  are  much  less  subject  than  the 
manager  to  universalistic  evaluation  of  actions.     They  are  selected 
through  popular  election  after  nomination  by  local  political  groups. 
Since  nearly  all  responsibilities  are  delegated  to  the  city  manager,   these 
roles  are  to  some  extent  honorary.     Failure,   however,   of  a  city  manager 
would  be  an  indictment  of  the  mayor  and  council  so  that  it  is  important 
for  this  group  toselect  a  capable  manager  and  to  watch  carefully  his  per- 
formance. 

Other  city  offices  are  filled  by  appointment.     If  the  city  manager 
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Figure  6.     Selected  Official  Role  Orientations  in  Eagle  Pass 


makes  the  appointments,   there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  evaluate  candi- 
dates strictly  in  terms  of  capabilities  than  if  the  council  makes  the 
appointments.     In  any  case  the  recommendations  of  the  manager,   mayor - 
council,   and  any  department  heads  involved  are  carefully  weighed  before 
a  decision  is  made. 

The  heads  of  each  department  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
city  manager  and  consider  this  office  the  source  of  their  authority  (see 
Figures  2  and  4).     The  city  manager  is  expected  to  furnish  directives  for 
action  and  to  evaluate  performances.     The  manager  is  expected  to  be 
available  for  conference  whenever  an  extraordinary  or  an  interdepart- 
mental problem  arises. 

Turning  now  to  those  county  offices  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
involved  in  emergency  actions,   a  somewhat  different  pattern  is  found. 
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The  county  judge  role,  "  which  controls  county  equipment  and  work  crews, 
and  the  county  sheriff  are  the  major  roles  to  be  considered  here. 

The  incumbents  of  these  roles  are  elected  and  depend  on  voters 
of  the  county  for  retention  of  office.     It  is  expected  that  political  con- 
siderations will  play  some  part  in  the  role  performances.     Moreover, 
the  county  judge  is  a  major  link  between  the  local  community  and  the 
state  political  system.     The  need  to  win  active  support  of  the  people 
throughout  the  community,   which  is  populated  predominately  by  Spanish- 
speaking  people,    encourages  a  tendency  to  particularistic  orientations 
within  an  instrumental  context.     As  in  the  case  of  officials  in  Piedras 
Negras  there  seems  to  be  some  strain  towards  affective  orientation  to 
the  people.     (That  the  present  judge  has  no  intention  of  seeking  higher 
office  makes  affective  orientation  more  possible  than  in  the  usual  case.) 

The   obligations  of  the  county  sheriff  are  more  strictly  defined 
than  those  of  the  county  judge,   and  performance  in  the  role  is  more 
easily  evaluated  by  universalistic  standards.     In  both  cases  the  mutual 
problems  of  city  and  county  encourage  close  cooperation  with  city  offi- 
cials.    Relationships  that  have  developed  tend  to  be  structured  around 
common  problems.     For  example,   in  Eagle  Pass  the  sheriff  is  permitted 
free  access  to  the  police  radio  station  and  the  police  make  use  of  the 
county  jail. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  sketch  that  structural  sources  of 
strain  and  possibilities  for  lack  of  integration  are  quite  different  in  Eagle 
Pass  as  compared  to  Piedras  Negras.     In  Eagle  Pass  the  minimal  affec- 
tive orientations  of  superiors  and  subordinates  to  the  city  manager  indi- 
cate a  lesser  likelihood  of  personal,    emotional  problems  arising.     A  city 
manager  who  does  not  perform  adequately  may  be  relatively  dispassion- 
ately replaced  and,   on  the  other  hand,   one  who  performs  in  an  exemplary 
fashion  may  have  a  request  for  a  pay  raise  approved  but  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  receive  popular  adulation. 

The  major  sources  of  strain  would  seem  to  lie  in  (1)  the  possi- 
bility that  the  city  council  might  give  primacy  to  political  considerations 
in  opposition  to  an  economically  rational  plan  of  the  manager  and  (2)  that 
conflicting  county  and  city  needs  might  lead  to  lack  of  cooperation  between 
officials  at  this  level.     In  a  community  in  which  county  and  city  interests 
are  not  as  closely  allied  as  they  are  in  Eagle  Pass,   this  latter  possibility 
would  be  much  stronger. 

15.     The  county  judge  office  in  Maverick  County,   as  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,   is,   in  effect,   the  head  office  of  the  county  commis- 
sioner organization. 
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b.  The  concrete  case.     The  city  manager  of  Eagle  Pass  was 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  military  government  experience  in  World  War 
II  and  university  training  with  emphasis  on  city  management  and  plan- 
ning.    His  home  state  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States,   he 
attended  a  midwestern  university  and,   before  accepting  the  position,   his 
acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Eagle  Pass  was  very  limited.     At  the 
time  of  the  flood  he  had  held  the  position  for  two  years  and  was  generally 
credited  with  having  done  well  in  carrying  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office.     There  had  been  some  expression  of  opinions  that  his  salary  was 
too  high. 

The  city  mayor  is  a  longtime  resident  of  Eagle  Pass,   a  vice- 
president  of  the  local  bank,   an  active  member  of  various  civic  groups, 
and  otherwise  well-suited  for  representing  the  dominant  power  group. 
Space  precludes  description  of  other  role  incumbents,   but  there  is  one 
feature  of  the  city  government  that  should  be  mentioned.     This  is  the 
role  of  fire  chief.    This  office  is  an  honorary  one,   the  primary  function 
of  which  seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  good  public  relations  between 
the  city  government  and  the  local  people,    especially  businessmen.     The 
fire  mar  shall  carries  the  major  responsibilities  associated  with  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  and  was  appointed  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  this 
speciality. 

The  county  judge  is  a  descendant  of  a  pioneering  family  that  lived 
for  many  years  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  Maverick  County.     The  mother  of 
the  judge  used  Spanish  as  a  mother  tongue  and  the  judge  speaks  Spanish 
fluently.     His  personal  ties  are  extensive  throughout  Maverick  County 
and  neighboring  areas  of  Mexico.     He  has  held  the  office  for  about  two 
decades. 

The  county  sheriff  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  earliest  ranching 
families  to  settle  in  the  area  and,   like  the  judge,   has  retained  his  office 
for  many  years.     The  sheriff  participates  in  close  working  relationships 
with  the  city  police  and  the  border  patrol. 

c.  Summary.     The  city  and  county  governments  derive  their 
responsibilities  and  rights  from  the  people  of  the  local  community.     Ap- 
pointed officials  are  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  all  routine  and, 
insofar  as  possible,    extraordinary  problems  that  may  arise.     Problems 
that  are  referred  to  higher  officials  are  expected  to  be  accompanied  by 
sound  suggestions.     Relationships  between  departments  and  within  de- 
partments are  formed  on  an  explicit  contractualistic  basis  and  the  rela- 
tionships may  be  said  to  be  highly  Gesellschaft-like. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  essential  that  department  heads, 
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their  subordinates,    and  especially,    the  city  manager,    be  able  to  perform 
adequately  the  obligations  of  their  roles.     Hence,    qualifications  for  posi- 
tions include  major  reliance  on  past  experience  and  training,   and  for 
higher  offices,    ability  to  assume  responsibility  and  make  decisions.      The 
administrative  goal,    generally  speaking,   is  to  delegate  as  many  of  the 
duties  as  possible  to  subordinates. 

Strategic  Possibilities  for  Integrated  Disaster  Actions 

Assessment  of  intraorganizational  and  interorganizational  activity 
may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  use  was  made  of  the 
ideally  possible  opportunities  for  efficient  coordination  of  activities.     The 
following  represents  an  attempt  to  classify  the  more  strategic  possibili- 


ties. 
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A.  WARNING 
ACTIVITY: 

B.  PROTECTING 
AND  EVACUAT- 
ING ACTIONS: 


1.  Immediate  Communication  to  Key  Organizations 

2.  Coordinated  Evaluation  of  Warning 

3.  Coordinated  Warning  to  Residents 

1.  Cooperative  Assessment  of  Needs 

2.  Coordinated  Use  of  Facilities 

3.  Coordination  of  Efforts 


C.  RESCUING 
ACTIONS: 

D.  SEEKING 
OUTSIDE  AID: 


E.     PROTECTING 
AND  CLEANING 
AFTER  CRISIS: 


1.  Cooperative  Assessment  of  Needs 

2.  Coordinated  Use  of  Rescue  Facilities 

3.  Coordination  of  Efforts 

1.  Cooperative  Assessment  of  Needs 

2.  Coordination  of  Requests 

3.  Cooperative  Use  of  Communication  Facilities 

1.  Cooperative  Assessment  of  Needs 

2.  Coordinated  Use  of  Facilities 

3.  Coordination  of  Efforts 


F.   REHABILITATION:17 


16.  The  classification  is  of  necessity  abbreviated  and  is  developed 
primarily  with  reference  to  the  flood  situation.     In  many  disasters  there 
is  literally  no  opportunity  for  organizations  to  assess  warnings  and  work 
together  in  evacuation  before  the  impact  strikes. 

17.  For  purposes  of  sound  comparison,    the  focus  here  is  upon  pre- 
disaster  and  disaster  actions.     Conditions  varied  so  widely  in  the  two 
communities  after  the  flood  that  more  refined  procedures  would  be  neces 
sary  for  comparative  study  of  the  rehabilitation  phase. 
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By  comparison  of  actions  of  the  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras 
organizations  with  reference  to  this  classificatory  schema,    any  major 
differences  in  behavior  on  a  coordinated-non-coordinated  continuum 
should  be  highlighted.     Variations  may  then  be  analyzed  in  order  to  find 
the  extent  to  which  differences  in  community  structures  and  orientations 
were  involved. 

Activities  of  Local  Organizations  in  Piedras  Negras.     Most  or- 
ganizations perform  some  activities  that  may  be  of  value  in  emergency 
situations.     However,    in  order  to  present  a  sharp  picture  of  differences 
in  structures  and  functions  between  the  two  communities,    attention  will 
be  limited  primarily  to  organizations  that  are  most  oriented  to  emergency 
action.     Brief  mention  will  be  made  of  other  organizations  to  indicate  on 
a  broader  scale  the  extent  of  coordinated  activity. 

1.      The  presidencia  municipal.      a.      Warning  activities.      The 
presidente  of  Piedras  Negras  received  official  warning  of  an  approach- 
ing record  flood  by  telephone  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- seventh.     A 
warning  could  have  conveyed  a  meaning  of  serious  danger.     The  call 
came  from  a  Mexican  customs  official  who  had  been  warned  at  9:00  a.  m. 
by  a  delegation  from  Eagle  Pass.     By  10:00  a.  m.    the  presidente  had 
been   to  the  river  to  check  its  condition  and  then  discussed  the  warning 
with  some  office  personnel.     It  was  believed  that  there  was  no  serious 
threat  and  no  systematic  plans  were  made  with  other  officials  for  evalu- 
ation of  the  warning,    nor  for  action  in  case  it  was  warranted. 

Around  11:00  a.  m.    an  employee  passed  the  warning  to  the  chief 
of  police  and  to  the  second-in-command  of  the  transito.    About  mid-after- 
noon the  fire  chief  was  told  of  the  warning. 

Warnings  to  the  people  were  highly  randomized  and  usually  re- 
lated to  personal  or  business  ties.     Fairly  consistent  warnings  to  business- 
men were  undertaken  on  the  twenty- eighth.     Also,    loudspeaker  trucks 
were  pressed  into  service  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  carry  orders  to  the 
people  to  evacuate. 

b.     Protective  and  evacuative  activity.     The  commander  of 
the  local  Mexican  army  post  went  to  the  presidente' s  office  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty- seventh  to  advise  him  that  there  was  a  need  for  rein- 
forcing the  levee.     No  cooperative  program  was  developed  between  the 
organizations.     On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  the  presidente  and 
commander  met  again.      The  presidente  asked  that  efforts  be  increased 
to  reinforce  the  levee  and  offered  to  find  men  to  help.     The  commander 
refused  to  attempt  any  longer  to  strengthen  the  levee  and  instead  set 
about  evacuating  the  people. 
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Some  of  the  trucks  used  in  evacuation  were  under  control  of  the 
presidente.     Most  of  them  worked  without  coordination,    except  for  those 
that  were  being  used  or  controlled  by  the  army.     The  fire  department 
aided  in  evacuation  to  a  limited  extent.     A  problem  for  city  agencies  was 
the  shortage  of  gasoline,   especially  for  agencies  such  as  the  fire  depart- 
ment and  transito,  which  expected  the  presidencia  to  furnish  gasoline. 

When  the  water  rose  quickly  in  the  town  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty -eighth,  many  city  employees,   including  the  presidente,    and  citi- 
zens of  the  town  were  isolated  in  the  city  building  (a  two -story  structure). 
Army  personnel  and  volunteers,   using  the  abandoned  fire  truck,    removed 
these  people  to  safer  places.     The  presidente  then  remained  in  a  four- 
story  hotel  building  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,   the  twenty- 
ninth.     According  to  all  reliable  reports  the  presidente' s  office  took  no 
positive  steps  towards  alleviating  the  many  problems  until  the  arrival  of 
the  commander  of  the  9th  Military  Region  and  the  state  governor.     After 
their  arrival  the  presidente  worked  under  their  direction. 

c.     Summary.     There  was  some  maintenance  of  integration 
within  the  presidencia  office  and  between  it  and  the  most  immediately 
subsidiary  organizations  prior  to  the  full  impact  of  the  flood.     Attempts 
were  made  to  transmit  the  first  warning  to  the  police  chief,    the  office 
of  transito,    and  the  fire  department.     These  warnings  were  slow  in  being 
delivered  and  did  not  lead  to  coordinated  activity.     There  were  no  attempts 
to  check  the  warnings  with  federal  agencies  such  as  the  meterological 
and  water  resources  offices  that  might  have  had  special  access  to  accur- 
ate information.     On  the  other  hand,    several  persons  in  responsible 
positions  had  received  warnings  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- sixth  and  had 
made  no  effort  to  pass  them  on  to  the  presidencia.    These  included  the 
telegraph  operators,    the  editor  of  the  leading  newspaper,   the  army  com- 
mander,  and  the  manager  of  the  radio  station. 

Evaluation  of  warnings  by  personnel  of  the  presidencia  seemed 
to  rest  on  (l)^trips  to  see  the  river,    (2)  a  strong  belief  that  the  flood 
could  not  reach  the  city,    and  (3)  least  of  all,    on  the  increasingly  urgent 
warnings  that  were  being  received  from  various  authoritative  sources. 

In  evacuation  and  rescue  operations  the  office  of  the  presidencia 
was  quite  ineffectual.     There  was  a  decision  to  try  to  help  businessmen 
first,   and,   in  general,   this  policy  was  followed.     There  was,   however, 
no  coordination  with  the  police  department,    the  transito,   nor  the  army 
(in  the  latter  case  there  was  conflict).     The  fire  department  had  occasion- 
al  contact,   but  was  not  working  in  a  coordinated  fashion  with  the  presi- 
dencia. 
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In  seeking  outside  aid  and  carrying  out  protective  measures  after 
the  crisis,    the  presidencia  was  ineffectual.     There  was  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  outside  assistance  and  an  evident  failure  to  coordinate 
protective  work. 

Although  the  presidencia  was  involved  in  disaster  work  after  the 
flood,   its  work  at  this  time  cannot  be  evaluated  on  the  same  basis  as  dur- 
ing the  pre -disaster  and  impact  phases,    at  which  time  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  focus  of  community  activity  and  decision-making.     The  activities 
of  the  presidencia  after  the  flood  were  altered  by  (1)  the  assumption  of 
authority  by  the  governor  and  the  regional  army  commander,    (2)  estab- 
lishment of  independent  relief  committees,    and  (3)  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  with  the  presidencia. 

The  major  problems  as  seen  by  officials  of  the  presidencia  were: 
(1)  lack  of  time  for  adequate  evacuation,    (2)  lack  of  equipment,    and  (3) 
inadequate  communication.      The  work  of  the  governor  was  highly  praised. 

2.     The  Police  Department,     a.     Warning.     A  city  employee  brought 
word  to  the  police  chief  at  11:00  a.  m.    on  the  twenty -seventh  of  the  warn- 
ing given  by  Eagle  Pass  officials.      The  police  chief  discussed  the  warn- 
ing with  no  organizational  personnel  except  his  assistant  and  some  of  the 
policemen  who  were  on  duty.     A  top  official  said,    "We  didn't  try  to  talk 
it  over  with  anyone,    we  continued  routine  protection  of  the  city."     A 
subordinate  said  that  they  decided  to  be  "on  the  alert.  "     Yet  no  effort 
was  made  to  call  in  the  fifteen  men  (one -half  of  the  force)  who  were  off- 
duty. 

b.  Protective  and  evacuative  actions.     As  the  situation  be- 
came obviously  desperate  on  the  twenty-eighth,    the  chief  requested  rail- 
road transportation  of  his  prisoners  to  Fuente,    a  nearby  town.     As  near 

as  can  be  ascertained,   five  men  stayed  with  the  prisoners  after  evacuation. 
The  rest  of  the  force  were  elsewhere  acting  independently  of  the  force. 

c.  Protective  and  cleaning  actions  after  the  flood.      The  police 
force  was  very  slow  in  reorganization.     Some  of  the  men,   including  the 
chief,    began  helping  the  army  and  other  organizations  two  days  after  the 
flood.     It  is  important  to  note,   however,    that  all  army  officials  who  were 
interviewed  remarked  on  the  absence  of  the  police  force. 

d.  Summary.      The  police  force  evidenced  almost  complete 
disintegration  during  the  disaster.     According  to  police  officials,    no 
attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  warnings  by  consulting  other  city  organiza- 
tions,   the  state  and  national  agencies,    nor  Eagle  Pass  officials  and 
friends.      The  army  was  said  to  be  the  only  organization  with  which  they 
worked  during  any  part  of  the  disaster  period. 
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The  need  to  guard  prisoners  seems  to  have  functioned  to  prevent 
complete  disorganization.     This  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes  towards 
problems  as  well  as  in  actual  behavior.      The  central  organizational 
problems,    as  the  police  saw  them,    were  guarding,    evacuating,    and  feed- 
ing the  prisoners.      The  major  concern  was  that  the  prisoners  might 
escape.     The  major  felt  need,    which  is  related  to  the  above,    was  for 
more  men.    Yet,    as  noted  above,    the  policemen  who  were  off-duty  were 
not  called  in  nor  did  they  return  voluntarily. 

3.     The  Fire  Department.^    a.     Warning.     On  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty- seventh  the  fire  chief  was  advised  by  the  presidente  of  the 
flood  warnings.      The  chief  immediately  brought  his  family  to  the  fire- 
house,    where  they  remained  for  several  weeks.     Beyond  this  action, 
nothing  was  done  until  about  noon  of  the  twenty-eighth,    when  the  chief 
was  asked  by  telephone  to  assist  the  presidencia  in  evacuation  of  the 
people. 

b.  Evacuative  actions.     One -half  of  the  volunteer  firemen 
(fifteen  men)  and  six  individuals  participated  in  this  work  for  four  or  five 
hours.     No  effort  was  made  to  coordinate  the  work  with  that  of  other 
agencies.     The  most  effective  help  was  given  to  the  hospital  in  evacuat- 
ing patients  and  helping  establish  an  emergency  center  on  the  hills.     Be- 
cause of  high  water  and  lack  of  gasoline  nearly  all  equipment  was  aban- 
doned in  the  late  afternoon.     It  was  reported  that  greater  effectiveness 
would  have  been  achieved  in  evacuation,   if  occasional  families  had  not 
refused  to  leave  their  homes. 

c.  Protective  and  cleaning  actions  after  the  flood.      The  per- 
sonnel of  the  organization  separated,    in  general,    at  the  time  they  fled  to 
the  hills.      The  fire  chief  and  a  few  men  were  ordered  by  an  army  officer 
to  help  guard  the  airport.     For  some  time  there  was  considerable  confu- 
sion as  to  whom  the  firemen  were  to  work  under.     Aid  was  given  to  the 
hospital  and  the  army.     After  the  water  receded  the  chief  and  some  of  the 
men  returned'as  a  group  and  helped  bring  out  people  who  had  been  stranded. 
They  worked  independently  of  other  organizations:     "The  group  did  what 

it  did  without  the  help  of  anyone.     We  had  no  coordination  with  any  other 
organizations.  "     The  presidente  gave  "some  orders,"  but  the  chief  acted 
on  his  own  initiative. 

18.     The  department  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  volunteers,    the 
chief  and  his  assistant.     Financial  support  for  salaries  and  equipment 
comes  from  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Most  of  the  equipment  is 
quite  old  and  in  poor  repair.     Also,    the  men  have  little  training  and  no 
plans  for  major  emergencies.     For  example,    a  relatively  new  pulmotor 
could  not  be  used  because  no  one  knew  how  to  operate  it. 
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After  relief  goods  arrived,    the  fire  station  was  used  as  a  distri- 
bution point  with  the  chief  devoting  himself  to  this  work  for  several  weeks. 
The  volunteer  firemen  worked  primarily  in  cleaning  and  repairing  their 
homes  and  businesses. 

d.     Summary.     There  was  lack  of  integration  within  the  depart- 
ment and  with  other  organizations  throughout  the  disaster  period.     The 
warning  given  to  the  department  was  delivered  very  late.     It  was  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  chief  to  anyone:     neither  to  his  men  nor  to  other  organiza- 
tions.    (It  had  become  fairly  general  knowledge  before  the  chief  was  ad- 
vised. )    No  attempt  was  made  to  consult  with  other  organizations  for 
evaluation  of  the  report. 

As  an  organization  no  steps  were  taken  in  protective  and  evacua- 
tive  work  until  nearly  twenty-four  hours  later.     Although  at  the  initiation 
of  the  presidente,  the  evacuative  work  was  not  coordinated  to  other  organ- 
izations' efforts.     After  the  town  was  inundated  the  department  was  highly 
disorganized.     In  cleaning  and  rehabilitative  work  some  of  the  men 
worked  together  as  a  unit.      This  unit  worked  independently  of  other  or- 
ganizations,   although  after  the  flood  it  was  working  under  the  general 
directives  of  the  governor. 

The  major  problems  as  seen  by  the  officials  were  (1)  lack  of 
equipment  and  gasoline,    and  (2)  conflicting  and  inadequate  orders  from 
various  sources.     The  greatest  need  in  their  eyes  was  to  develop  a  source 
of  water  and  get  the  city  fire  hydrants  back  in  operation. 

Organizations  with  External  Affiliations.     As  in  the  case  of  the 
internal  organizations,    several  organizations  must  be  omitted  from  this 
analysis  because  of  the  lengthy  treatment  that  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss them  adequately.     Emphasis  herein  is  upon  those  organizations 
most  likely  to  be  emergency  oriented.     The  most  important  organization 
of  this  type  is  the  local  army  post  of  150  men. 

1.     The  Army  Post,    a.      Warning.     First  word  of  a  flood  threat 
was  received  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- sixth  from  a  subordinate  post  in 
Villa  Acuna.     Additional  official  warnings  came  early  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  from  Acufia,    the  United  States  Consul,    and  from  the  presidente. 
The  warnings  initiated  a  rush  of  activity  by  the  post  commander  and  his 
men.     Almost  none  of  this  activity,   however,    was  directed  outside  of  the 
army  organization.     Evaluation  of  the  warnings  was  primarily  in  terms 
of  dispatches  from  Acuna  and  from  observing  the  condition  of  the  river. 
Except  that  the  commander  visited  the  presidente  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty- seventh  there  were  no  attempts  at  a  formal  level  to  coordinate 
warnings  and  early  protective  actions  with  other  organizations  of  the 
community. 
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b.  Protective  and  evacuative  actions.     Orders  were  dis- 
patched for  the  evacuation  of  Acufia  soon  after  receiving  the  first  report. 
At  10:00  a.m.    on  the  twenty -seventh  orders  were  given  to  seventy -five 
men  in  the  Piedras  Negras  command  to  work  at  reinforcing  the  levee 
walls.     This  plan  was  discussed  with  the  presidente,    but  no  cooperative 
effort  resulted.     Requests  were  sent  to  interior  towns  for  additional  men 
and  equipment  to  be  sent  to  Acufia  and  to  Piedras  Negras. 

Work  on  the  levee  continued  into  the  twenty -eighth.     By  5:00  a.m. 
on  that  day  the  levee  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  rising  river  and 
work  was  concentrated  on  blocking  the  low  bridge  approaches.     Twenty 
volunteer  workers  helped  with  this  task.     By  11:00  a.m.    it  was  decided 
by  the  officer  in  charge  that  there  was  no  hope  that  the  levee  would  hold. 
An  order  by  the  presidente  to  increase  the  effort  at  reinforcing  the  levee 
was  not  followed.      Warning  was  issued  to  tiie  people  to  flee  without  de- 
lay,  and  evacuating  of  the  people  was  begun  immediately.     During  the 
next  few  hours  the  army  personnel  worked  constantly  to  get  the  people 
out.     Cooperation  was  developed  with  railroad  officials  for  evacuation 
on  railroad  equipment.     At  6:00  p.  m.    two  groups  arrived  from  the 
Musquiz  garrison  to  help  with  evacuation  and  other  tasks.     One  group 
was  ordered  to  stand  guard  at  the  airport  and  on  the  hills.     The  other 
was  added  to  the  troops  working  in  the  city.     At  times  these  troops  re- 
sorted to  force  in  evacuating  persons  who  did  not  want  to  leave  their 
homes. 

c.  Rescue  work.     The  troops  in  the  city  continued  rescue  and 
evacuation  work  on  a  coordinated  basis  throughout  the  flood.     During  the 
night  of  the  twenty-eighth  and  the  day  of  the  twenty -ninth  hundreds  of 
people  were  helped.     Some  were  rescued  from  very  dangerous  locations. 
A  captain  of  the  army  was  praised  highly  for  his  work  and  came  closer 
to  being  a  popular  hero  than  anyone  else  in  the  two  cities. 

d.  Attempts  to  get  outside  aid.     Of  all  organizations  in  Piedras 
Negras  only  the  army  post  consistently  attempted  to  evaluate  their  needs 
in  case  of  an  unprecedented  flood  and  made  requests  to  the  outside  on  that 
basis.     Although  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  messages  through 
and  the  radio  equipment  was  lost  during  the  flood  (the  officer  in  charge 

of  radio  equipment  wanted  to  move  it,    but  received  no  orders  to  do  so), 
several  messages  were  sent  on  the  twenty -seventh  and  twenty-eighth  to 
other  posts  in  the  State  of  Coahuila.     Requests  were  made  to  keep  com- 
munication lines  open,    and  to  send  additional  men  and  rescue  equipment 
to  Acufia   and  to  Piedras  Negras.     As  a  result,   a  company  of  men  was 
ordered  to  Acufia,    but  was  forced  to  turn  back.      The  commander  of  the 
9th  Military  Region  arrived  in  Piedras  Negras  by  plane  at  3:30  p.  m.    on 
the  twenty -ninth  with  a  boat  for  rescue  operations  and  immediately 
assumed  command.     Aid  to  the  Piedras  Negras  troops  in  the  form  of 
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food,    clothing  and  other  essentials  was  being  dispatched  from  interior 
garrisons  very  soon  after  the  flood  crested. 

There  was  only  minimal  cooperation  with  other  organizations, 
however,    in  assessing  needs  and  sending  messages  to  the  outside.     Also, 
military  officials  participated  in  the  early  refusals  to  accept  United 
States  organizational  aid. 

e.  Protecting  and  cleaning  operations  after  the  flood.     The 
army  was  the  central  organization  in  the  work  of  protection  of  property 
and  citizens  in  the  wake  of  the  disaster   and  army  personnel  were  a 
principal  organizational  force  in  the  cleaning  of  the  city.     This  work 
was  undertaken  under  the  general  direction  of  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  the  regional  commanding  general.     There  was  some  friction  between 
the  governor's  staff  and  the  army  until  the  president  of  Mexico  gave  per- 
sonal orders  that  placed  command  in  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

f.  Rehabilitation.      The  army  functioned  primarily  in  a  pro- 
tective capacity  during  rehabilitation.     It  also  aided  in  transportation 
and  cleaning.     Because  of  lack  of  equipment  they  were  unable  to  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  latter  task. 

g.  Summary.     In  brief,    the  army  was  the  only  emergency- 
oriented  organization  that  retained  its  normal  pattern  of  relationships 
to  a  considerable  extent  all  during  the  disaster.     Internally,    the  organ- 
ization showed  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  integration.     Its  efforts 
were,   however,   largely  self-directed  and  decisions  were  independently 
made.     It  relied  on  its  own  sources  for  evaluation  of  warnings.     Requests 
for  aid  were  based  on  independent  evaluations  of  needs  and  were  sent 
where  possible  through  the  organization's  channels.     Efforts  were  made 
to  cooperate  with  the  presidencia,  but  on  the  army'  s  terms.     After  the 
major  crisis  had  passed  there  was  considerable  friction  with  city  and 
state  officials  over  command  of  operations  and  other  problems.      The 
army  exhibited  extreme  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  community  to  survive 
and  rebuild  without  United  States  aid.     The  major  characteristic  was 
that  the  organization  retained  its  identity  throughout  the  disaster. 

The  army  officials  were  highly  conscious  of  disorganization 
among  other  organizations,    conflicting  requests,    and  orders  from  other 
officials  and  the  lack  of  efficient,    responsible  behavior  by  city  officials. 
Their  most  serious  criticism  was  reserved  for  the  city  police  who 
"failed  to  function,  "  the  presidencia  and  the  governor  of  the  state.      There 
were  many  evidences  of  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  organization. 
The  people  tended  to  share  this  sentiment. 
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In  addition  to  problems  of  control  and  evacuation,    officers  were 
very  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  families  of  the  soldiers  and  with 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  food  and  clothing  for  the  men. 

2.     The  Transito.     The  local  transito  office  is  composed  of  ten 
men  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  state.      Their  sole  responsibility 
is  traffic  control.     They  have  no  plans  for  emergency  situations  nor  for 
coordinating  their  work  with  other  organizations.     Fortuitious  relation- 
ships that  have  developed  are  not  formally  structured. 

a.  Warning.     At  the  time  of  the  flood  the  commander  of  the 
local  group  was  ill.     A  warning  was  received  by  the  second-in-command 
on  the  twenty-seventh  from  an  employee  of  the  presidencia.      This  warn- 
ing  was  discussed  with  the  commander. 

b.  Protection  and  evacuative  action.     No  further  action  was 
taken  until  the  next  day,    when  the  commander  was  evacuated  from  his 
home.      The  transito  personnel  in  varying  numbers  were  involved  in 
traffic  control  actions  all  during  the  evacuation.     For  a  few  hours  the 
work  of  traffic  control  was  aided  by  five  or  six  soldiers.     Dissatisfac- 
tion arose  over  what  was  considered  inadequate  distribution  of  gasoline 
by  the  presidencia.    When  the  movement  back  into  the  city  began,    the 
transito  resumed  the  work  of  traffic  direction. 

c.  Summary.     In  some  ways  the  transito  organization  pre- 
sents distinct  characteristics  in  its  reaction  to  the  disaster.     It  is  a 
small  group,    oriented  to  a  state  organization  and  has  almost  no  ties 
with  local  or  national  organizations.     Its  responsibilities  are  very 
limited.     It  is  a  low  prestige  organization  in  the  community. 

During  the  flood  the  group  continued  working  in  an  almost  normal 
manner,    as  long  as  the  members  were  on  the  job.      To  the  person  in 
charge  the  most  serious  problem  was  not  having  enough  gasoline  for  his 
motorcycle  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  walk. 

This  organization  is  ill -equipped  in  many  ways  to  be  in  charge 
of  emergency  operations.     Yet  the  approach  to  their  particular  role 
responsibilities  seemed  almost  casual:     to  control  evacuating  traffic, 
wait  until  re -entrance  of  the  people  and  then  resume  traffic  control. 
Other  problems  and  actions  of  other  organizations  (except  the  distribu- 
tion of  gasoline),    seemed  to  be  of  little  concern  to  this  group.     On  the 
other  hand,   few  members  of  other  organizations  recalled  seeing  the 
transito  personnel  at  work  during  the  disaster.     However,    enough  saw 
them  to  verify  their  presence. 
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From  responses  to  different  questions,   it  seems  safe  to  conclude 
that  (1)  the  work  of  this  group  is  "taken  for  granted"  by  the  community 
and  (2)  no  one  expects  this  organization  to  assume  special  responsibili- 
ties during  an  emergency;  whereas  the  presidencia,    the  police  or  the 
army  are  expected  to  control  such  situations.  1°    Despite  the  display  of 
uniforms  and  pistols,   and  the  use  of  mo  tor  cycles --all  appurtenances  of 
authority --the  low-prestige  place  of  this  organization  in  the  structure 
seems  so  well  established  that  neither  the  people  of  the  community  nor 
the  members  of  the  organization  attempted  to  redefine  it  to  a  significant 
extent. 

Activities  of  Local  Organizations  in  Eagle  Pass  and  Maverick 
County.    As  indicated  in  the  earlier  outline  of  community  characteris- 
tics,   the  central  organization  in  Eagle  Pass  for  handling  community 
problems  and  crises  is  the  city  council- -city  manager  structure.     On 
the  county  level,    the  sheriff's  and  county  judge's  offices  are  key  struc- 
tural components  for  emergency  situations.     (See  Figure  2.  ) 

1.     City  managerial  organization.     Because  of  the  many  variations 
in  mayor -council-manager  arrangements,   it  should  be  noted  that  the  re- 
lationships found  in  Eagle  Pass  may  differ  widely  from  many  other  com- 
munities.    In  Eagle  Pass  the  responsibility  for  emergency  decisions  was 
placed  almost  completely  in  the  city  manager  role.     The  mayor  and  other 
officials  participated  in  discussions  and  offered  advice,    but  the  direction 
of  activities  was  carried  out  by  the  city  manager. 

a.     Warning.     An  official  warning  to  expect  a  record-break- 
ing flood  was  sent  to  Eagle  Pass  officials  from  the  International  Water 
and  Boundary  Commission's  office  in  Del  Rio  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh.     This  message  was  carried  by  a  Border  Patrolman 
who  relayed  it  to  the  city  fire  marshall  shortly  before  9  a.m.   of  that 
day.     The  fire  marshall  immediately  called  the  city  manager.      The  city 
manager  called  together  a  conference  of  several  officials  to  discuss  the 
warnings  and  "decide  what  steps  to  take. 

Around  9:00  a.  m.    in  a  meeting  of  a  United  States  immigration 
official,   the  police  chief  and  city  manager,   it  was  decided  that  a  group 
should  go  to  warn  the  Piedras  Negras  officials.     About  9:15  a.  m.   local 
officials  assembled  in  the  city  manager's  office.  ^0    These  included  the 

19.  The  question  of  special  importance  as  regards  this  type  of  or- 
ganization is:     What  would  happen  if  the  organization  were  expected  to 
assume  special  responsibilities? 

20.  The  twenty -seventh  was  on  Sunday. 
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city  manager,   police  chief,   fire  marshall,    county  sheriff  and  city  mayor. 
The  seriousness  of  the  warning  led  to  a  decision  to  make  the  city  man- 
ager's office  the  headquarters  for  directions  of  emergency  activities  with 
the  city  manager  to  make  decisions. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  warn  business  men  in  more  threatened 
localities  and  families  in  low  areas.     Additionally,    warnings  were  sent 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  lived  in  low  places  or  who  had  livestock  in 
areas  that  might  be  inundated. 

During  the  day  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  with  various  offi- 
cials,  including  those  mentioned  above,    the  county  judge,    the  head  of 
the  state  health  unit,    and  the  chiefs  of  the  sanitation  and  water  works 
departments  and  the  power  company.     The  policies  developed  in  these 
meetings  were  primarily  to  develop  plans  within  each  organization  for 
action  if  a  dangerous  situation  developed.     Although  the  warnings  were 
taken  seriously  enough  that  these  preliminary  measures  were  taken, 
most  officials  did  not  at  this  time  believe  the  town  would  be  damaged. 

b.     Protective  and  evacuative  actions.     At  6:00  a.m.    on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  city  crews  were  called  in  to  begin  emer- 
gency evacuations.     By  6:30  these  men  were  in  lower  areas,    aiding  in 
the  evacuation  of  homes  and  businesses  most  immediately  threatened. 
The  bulk  of  this  work  was  carried  out  by  city  firemen,   policemen,    county 
law  enforcement  officers,   and  city  sanitation  and  road  crews.     As  re- 
quests came  to  the  city  manager's  office  from  homes  and  businesses, 
the  messages  were  relayed  by  radio  to  police  cars  in  the  areas  and  then 
to  the  evacuation  crews. 

The  decision  to  evacuate  was  left  to  the  individual  property  own- 
er.    In  only  one  case  was  force  used,    and  this  was  as  the  crest  of  the 
flood  was  approaching.     In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city  warnings  were 
simply  being  given  to  the  people  as  they  were  received,    with  little  effort 
made  to  urge  the  people  to  evacuate. 

Until  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-eighth  evacuation  efforts  were 
concentrated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town.     About  1:30  p.m.    a  warning 
was  received  that  the  flood  crest  would  be  around  fifty-four  feet  high. 
This  meant  a  crest  several  feet  higher  than  the  record  flood  of  1932. 
The  area  in  which  warnings  were  being  given  was  widened,    and  greater 
efforts  were  made  to  convince  people  that  they  must  evacuate.     A  deci- 
sion was  made  by  the  city  manager  to  have  a  line  painted  along  main- 
street  show  windows  to  indicate  the  level  the  crest  would  reach. 

This  warning,   judged  in  terms  of  reported  reactions,    was 
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effective  in  convincing  many  people  of  the  seriousness  of  the  threat. 
However,    the  river  began  to  rise  so  rapidly  that  few  businessmen  were 
able  to  effect  more  than  meager  evacuation  of  goods.     Additionally,    the 
requests  for  help  became  too  numerous  for  the  evacuation  crews  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  evacuation  and  rescue  continued  during  the  afternoon 
and  the  night  of  the  twenty -eighth.     Around  7:00  p.  m.    a  unit  of  sixty 
national  guard  troops  arrived  from  the  Carrizo  Springs  post,    as  a  result 
of  a  request  sent  to  the  State  Safety  and  Defense  headquarters.     Most  of 
the  county  road  equipment  and  personnel  were  ordered  into  the  Eagle 
Pass  operations  about  the  same  time  that  the  national  guard  unit  arrived. 
These  two  agencies  then  performed  the  major  part  of  the  organizational 
evacuation  and  rescue  work.     They  worked  closely  with  city  and  county  per- 
sonnel already  in  the  area. 

The  city  manager's  office  served  as  a  coordinating  and  dispatch 
center  for  this  work,  while  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
in  getting  messages  out  regarding  anticipated  needs. 

(c)    Rescue.     As  in  the  case  of  evacuation,    the  city  manager's 
office  served  as  a  control  center  in  organizational  rescue  work  although 
many  of  the  decisions  as  to  specific  rescue  needs  and  priorities  were 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  many  organizations  working  in  flooded  areas. 

d.     Seeking  outside  aid.     Because  each  organization  has  its 
own  individual  problems  and  its  own  relationships  to  outside  agencies, 
the  problem  of  coordinating  requests  for  outside  aid  is  very  difficult. 
But  it  is  often  crucial  that  coordination  is  achieved  in  establishing  pri- 
orities for  aid  requests,    in  selecting  agencies  to  whom  requests  are 
directed,    and  in  allocating  communication  facilities. 

The  cooperative  assessment  of  needs  through  conferences  formed 
a  background  for  the  coordination  of  requests.     An  index  of  the  extent  of 
coordination  is  that  early  requests  for  aid  were  signed  by  the  city  mayor, 
the  city  manager  and  the  county  judge.     Requests  were  sent  by  various 
means  to  the  State  Safety  and  Defense  headquarters  in  Austin,    as  well 
as  to  nearby  communities.     Among  the  requests  sent  to  Austin  was  one 
around  3:00  p.  m.    of  the  twenty-eighth  for  aid  from  the  National  Guard. 
As  a  result,    the  National  Guard  unit  reached  Eagle  Pass  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  most  urgent  part  of  the  evacuation  and  rescue  activities. 

A  member  of  the  state  highway  patrol  was  sent  to  Eagle  Pass  by 
the  Disaster  Control  Center  to  coordinate  activities  on  the  local,    state, 
and  international  level.     In  all,   fifteen  highway  patrolmen  were  sent  in 
to  help  in  communications  and  maintenance  of  order. 
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The  only  major  deviation  from  coordinated  procedures  for  mak- 
ing outside  requests,    was  the  supplementation  of  channelled  requests  by 
personal  messages  from  the  county  judge  which  gave  some  attention  to 
political  considerations. 

e.  Protection  and  cleaning  operations  after  the  crisis.     Pro- 
tection of  property  and  persons  was  carried  out  very  efficiently  accord- 
ing to  every  interviewee  consulted  in  Eagle  Pass.     Protection  was  done 
by  the  highway  patrol  units,   the  National  Guard  unit,    the  city  police  and 
the  sheriff's  force. 

Homeless  persons  were  taken  to  the  high  school  auditorium,    the 
bracero  center  or  other  public  places.     The  high  school  was  set  up  as 
an  evacuation  center  with  a  field  kitchen,    bed  supplies,    and  other  emer- 
gency equipment.     More  than  350  people  were  cared  for  in  this  fashion. 

Plans  for  the  protection  of  health  were  developed  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty- seventh  in  a  meeting  with  the  director  of  the  local  state 
health  unit,    who  immediately  began  alerting  a  group  of  persons  to  help 
in  case  the  flood  was  serious.     This  group  with  the  help  of  volunteers 
and  outside  agencies  began  the  supervision  of  purification  of  water,    dis- 
posal of  contaminated  foods,   innoculation  for  typhoid,    and  arrangement 
for  insect  control  early  on  the  twenty-ninth. 

Cleaning  was  begun  on  the  twenty-ninth.     City  manager,    city 
engineer,    city  sanitation  and  other  offices,   including  county  and  state 
organizations,    conferred  on  cleaning  operations.     The  result  was  a 
highly  coordinated  effort  involving  personnel  and  equipment  from  the 
state  highway  department,    county  roads,    city  roads  and  sanitation,   fire 
department,    National  Guard,   and  U.   S.    army  troops. 

f.  Rehabilitation.     The  pattern  established  in  earlier  opera- 
tions was  continued  throughout  rehabilitation  in  Eagle  Pass.     A  trend 
began  around  3:00  p.  m.    on  the  twenty-eighth  of  letting  some  control 
pass  to  outside  agencies.     Most  delegation  of  control  was  in  the  area  of 
health  problems  and  the  reconstruction  of  public  and  private  physical 
structures.     Actions  delegated  to  city  and  county  agencies  continued  to 
be  directed,    as  in  earlier  phases,   by  the  city  manager  with,    seemingly, 
a  high  level  of  integration  of  effort. 

g.  Summary.     Coordination  of  activity  was  achieved  through 
the  city  manager  role.     The  basis  for  coordination  already  existed  in 
established  interrelationships  of  organizations,    but  was  explicitly  chan- 
neled through  the  manager's  office  during  the  emergency. 
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The  general  tendency  of  all  officials  was  to  be  skeptical  of  the 
actual  seriousness  of  the  threat.     Nonetheless,    constant  interaction 
was  maintained  "just  in  case.  "     This  coordination  of  communication 
and  actions  characterized  the  assessment  and  dissemination  of  the  warn- 
ings,   and  the  various  phases  of  evacuation,    rescue,    and  requests  for 
aid  and  rehabilitation.     There  was  no  significant  friction  until  arrival 
on  the  scene  of  outside  agencies.     Even  then  friction  was  at  a  minimum. 

2.      The  Police  Department.      The  Eagle  Pass  police  office  and 
radio  station  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  city  manager's  office 
and  the  fire  station.     In  addition  to  maintaining  constant  interaction  with 
these  agencies,    close  working  relations  have  been  developed  with  the 
county  sheriff's  office,    border  patrol  and  other  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations. 

a.  Warning  activities.     The  police  chief  was  called  by  tele- 
phone when  the  Del  Rio  warning  was  first  received.     He  was  among  the 
first  officials  who  met  to  discuss  the  warning.     Responsibility  for  warn- 
ing businessmen  with  locations  nearest  the  river  was  delegated  to  the 
police.     During  the  twenty- seventh  the  police  radio  was  shared  with  the 
sheriff  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  Del  Rio  sheriff's  office  and  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  local  police  cars.     In  addition  the  chief  was  one  of 
the  principal  advisors  to  the  city  manager. 

b.  Protection  and  evacuative  actions.     At  6:00  a.m.   on  the 
twenty-eighth  all  policemen  were  called  for  emergency  service.     The 
major  tasks  performed  by  the  police  as  the  flood  threat  increased  were 
(1)  channelling  communications  from  radio  cars  and  the  police  radio 
station,    (2)  warning  and  evacuating,    and  (3)  directing  traffic.     The  last 
problem  arose  as  a  rush  of  sightseers  jammed  the  streets  from  mid- 
morning  until  midafternoon  as  they  tried  to  drive  to  the  river  banks. 

Police  worked  during  this  period,   primarily,    with  the  city  man- 
ager and  county  sheriff.     Around  7:00  p.  m.    of  the  twenty-eighth  they 
began  working  with  the  Carrizo  Springs  National  Guard  unit  and  the 
county  road  crew.     The  police  station  served  as  a  relay  station  between 
the  county  road  workers  and  the  National  Guardsmen  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  people. 

c.  Rescue.     The  police  aided  directly  in  the  rescue  of 

several  people  who  were  seriously  endangered  by  high  water.     However, 
in  general,    rescue  work  was  performed  by  the  National  Guard  unit,    the 
crew  of  an  army  amphibious  vehicle,    and  others  with  special  equipment. 
The  police  served  as  a  communication  channel  in  the  coordination  of 
rescue  activity. 
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d.  Seeking  outside  aid.     As  needs  developed  for  special  equip- 
ment,   men,    medicine,    and  other  materials,    recommendations  were  re- 
layed to  the  city  manager's  office.     Final  decisions  on  these  recommenda- 
tions were  left  to  superiors. 

e.  Protection  and  cleaning  after  the  flood.     Ten  extra  men 
were  hired  by  the  city  manager  to  serve  with  the  police  force  for  two 
weeks.     The  additional  personnel  were  needed  in  extraordinary  problems 
of  traffic  control  caused  by  blocked  roads,    sightseers,    special  convoys, 
and  extra  guard  details.     The  extra  men  worked  satisfactorily  according 
to  all  accounts.     The  police  worked  primarily  with  the  National  Guard  in 
this  phase  of  disaster  activity. 

f.  Summary.      The  police  force  worked  directly  under  the  city 
manager,   who,   in  the  interviews,   was  referred  to  as  the  "boss."    Major 
cooperative  work  was  achieved  in  communications  and  traffic  control. 
Local  organizations  with  which  the  police  worked  most  closely  were  the 
sheriff,    county  judge,    city  water  works,   light  company,    and  fire  depart- 
ment.    The  most  serious  problem  as  seen  by  the  police  was  a  lack  of 
men  for  warning,    traffic  control,    and  evacuative  work. 

3.     The  Fire  Department.    Since  the  Eagle  Pass  governmental  or- 
ganizations coordinated  their  activities  in  most  disaster  actions,    it  is 
not  necessary  to  indicate  in  detail  the  actions  of  each.     As  noted  earlier, 
the  fire  marshall  relayed  the  first  formal  warning  to  the  city  manager 
and  other  officials,    and  to  businessmen  and  farmers.     On  the  twenty- 
seventh  the  fire  department  worked  chiefly  in  calling  by  telephone  or 
visiting  in  person  the  individuals  thought  to  be  in  greatest  danger  from 
the  flood.     Primary  responsibility  for  warning  residents  in  low  areas 
was  delegated  to  the  department. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  group  helped  warn  and  evacuate  the 
people   and  during   that  afternoon  and  night  they  assisted  in  the  evacuation 
of  businesses  and  homes  that  were  being  inundated  in  the  low  areas.     The 
general  procedure  was  to  work  gradually  up  along  the  creeks  and  drain- 
age ditches.     The  entire  force    (twenty-five  volunteers  and  six  permanent 
men)  was  activated  early  on  the  twenty-eighth.     This  group  removed  or 
helped  remove  sixty  to  a  hundred  families.      Their  closest  relationships 
were  with  the  city  manager,   National  Guard,    sheriff,    county  road  crew, 
police,   and  the  state  highway  department. 

Coordination  of  communications  and  activities  was  maintained 
with  the  various  organizations.     Internally,    the  use  of  volunteer  firemen 
caused  no  serious  disorganization.     It  may  be  speculated  on  the  basis  of 
remarks  by  the  firemen  that  this  was  related  to  several  factors  including: 
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(1)  the  fire  department  has  been  very  active  in  community  events, 
especially  sports,    and  the  members  have  a  strong  sense  of  "belonging," 

(2)  much  of  the  work  was  considered  as  being  precautionary  and  there 
was  no  special  strain  imposed  between  the  demands  of  the  organization 
and  other  roles  during  most  of  the  period  directly  preceding  the  full 
impact  of  the  flood,    and  (3)  by  the  time  the  crest  of  the  flood  arrived, 
nearly  all  members'  homes  that  were  in  the  most  exposed  positions  had 
been  helped.     The  data  do  not  support  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not 
special  priority  was  given  to  members'  homes. 

4.      The  County  Judge  Role.     The  county  judge  was  called  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  and  came  downtown  to  discuss  the  flood 
warnings.     Much  of  his  participation  in  conferences  that  day  revolved 
around  problems  related  to  the  irrigation  canal,    county  roads,    and  other 
county  matters.      The  next  day  he  participated  in  sending  messages  from 
the  city  manager's  office  to  state  disaster  headquarters.     From  around 
3  p.  m.    on  the  twenty-eighth  until  several  weeks  later  the  judge's  role 
served  as  a  key  structural  component  in  personalizing  requests  to  high 
state  officials  and  politicians  in  attempting  to  get  certain  normal  re- 
quests approved  and,    sometimes,   to  urge  special  considerations. 
Several  telephone  calls  and  personal  telegrams  were  sent  directly  to  a 
United  States  Senator,    a  national  representative,    and  the  state  governor. 
This  procedure  was  known  to  other  local  leaders  and  approved  by  them. 
It  appears,   however,    that  channels  would  have  been  bypassed  with  or 
without  the  approval  of  these  officials.     Other  local  officials  continued 
using  regular  procedures  in  getting  requests  before  outside  organiza- 
tions.     (The  hotly-waged  1954  state  political  campaigns  entered  in  inter- 
esting ways  into  the  disaster  events.) 

A  second  significant  item  is  that  the  county  judge  was,    compara- 
tively,   very  successful  in  establishing  cooperative  relationships  with 
officials  in  Piedras  Negras.     The  result  was  a  major  contribution  by 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Texas  to  the  cleaning  of  Piedras  Negras  and 
the  early  dusting  of  the  area  for  insect  control. 

In  brief  the  judge  exhibited  a  very  diffuse  concern  for  happen- 
ings of  all  types  in  both  communities  and,    with  personal  emotional  in- 
volvement worked  to  solve  the  various  problems.     The  tendency  to 
approach  problems  on  a  diffuse,   affective  basis  was  carried  into 
relationships    with  officials  superior  to  him  in  the  state  and  the  political 
party. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  approach  used  by  the  county 
judge  brought  about  extra  assistance  from  outside  sources.     Since  sup- 
plies from  outside  sources  were  more  than  adequate  there  was  no 
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resultant  problem  of  unfavorable  discrimination  towards  other  communi- 
ties.    The  possibilities  for  this  consequence  seem  inherent  in  the  type 
of  relationships  just  described,   however,    whenever  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  manpower  and  materials. 

Organizations  with  External  Affiliations.     There  are  no  local 
organizations  in  Eagle  Pass  similar  in  structure  to  the  transito  and  army 
posts  in  Piedras  Negras.  ^*     There  are,   however,    a  state  health  unit  and 
several  United  States  official  organizations  with  responsibilities  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  border  situation. 

1.     The  State  Health  Unit.     The  Southwest  Texas  Health  Unit  in 
Eagle  Pass  normally  includes  the  director,    a  sanitation  inspector,    and 
a  clerk.     The  work  of  the  unit  is  highly  routinized  around  normal  check- 
ing of  health  safeguards.     It  is,   however,    expected  to  be  very  active  in 
event  of  any  emergency  health  problems. 

a.  Warning.     The  director  of  the  health  unit  was  told  by  the 
city  manager  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- seventh     of  the  flood  danger. 
A  conference  was  held  at  once  with  the  city  manager,    county  judge,    and 
city  mayor  to  establish  plans  for  health  control  in  event  of  disaster.     It 
was  agreed  that  the  city  manager  was  to  direct  the  general  pattern  of 
actions. 

b.  Protective  and  evacuative  actions.     The  first  action  of 
the  director  after  leaving  the  meeting  with  local  officials  was  to  call 
several  nurses  who  were  trained  to  work  in  mass  innoculation  programs 
and  similar  situations.      The  organization  did  nothing  beyond  attempt  to 
foresee  medical  needs  until  after  the  crest  of  the  flood  had  passed. 

c.  Requesting  outside  aid.     Requests  for  supplies  from  ex- 
ternal sources  were  primarily  for  typhoid  vaccine,    water  purification 
tablets,    dusting  equipment  and  materials.     Early  requests  went  out  in 
general  statements  of  needs.     After  a  representative  of  the  State  Safety 
and  Defense  organization  arrived,    requests  were  channeled  through  him. 
These  requests  also  covered  needs  in  Piedras  Negras. 

d.  Protective  and  cleaning  actions.      The  preventive  health 

21.     Old  Fort  Duncan,    which  was  founded  in  1849  as  a  frontier  out- 
post,   was  used  for  the  last  time  during  World  War  I.     In  1883  the  name 
was  changed  to  Camp  Eagle  Pass.      The  grounds  are  now  civic  property. 
The  National  Guard  unit  was  deactivated  recently,    but  a  request  for  re- 
activation was  acted  upon  favorably  after  the  flood. 
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responsibility  of  the  state  health  department  brought  emphasis  to  bear 
upon  prevention  of  epidemic  conditions.     To  this  end  the  local  unit  by 
personal  requests  found  twenty-two  volunteers  from  the  local  and  ad- 
jacent communities  to  work  in  the  typhoid  innoculation  program.     Addi- 
tionally,  it  was  instrumental  in  assessing  the  needs  for  preventive 
dusting  and  the  control  of  contaminated  foodstuffs.     Supplies  for  these 
needs  were  gathered  through  the  coordinated  staffs  of  the  U.   S.   Public 
Health  Service,    Texas  State  Health  Department,   American  Red  Cross, 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  and  other  organizations. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty -ninth  the  director  of  the  local  unit 
flew  to  Piedras  Negras  to  discuss  the  health  problem  with  officials  and 
doctors  there.     Upon  return  he  forwarded  these  data  to  state  disaster 
headquarters.     Throughout  the  disaster  period  he  cooperated  with  agen- 
cies in  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras.     The  innoculation  and  dusting 
programs  were  successful  in  both  communities. 

There  were  no  cases  of  typhoid  in  Eagle  Pass  and  only  from  one 
to  four  in  Piedras  Negras.     Except  for  dysentery  the  major  health 
problems  were  related  directly  to  accidents  and  overexposure^  while 
working  in  the  disaster  area  or  camping  in  the  hills. 

e.     Summary.     The  state  health  unit  performed  expected 
tasks  throughout  the  disaster  period.     In  general  most  possibilities  for 
important  coordination  of  action  were  taken.      The  problems  were  pre- 
assessed,    a  volunteer  group  assembled  quickly,    medical  supplies  were 
acquired,    and  the  preventive  program  put  into  practice  as  soon  as  the 
flood  waters  left  the  town. 

Work  was  coordinated  with  local,    state,    and  national  agencies, 
and  cooperation  established  with  the  Mexican  agencies.     Communications 
were  channeled  by  established  procedures.     Volunteers  were  used  with 
no  special  problems  resulting.     The  major  problems  were  related  to 
acquiring  medical  and  preventive  materials.      These  problems  were  re- 
solved by  referral  of  needs  to  appropriate  organizations.     There  was 
some  dissatisfaction  with  alleged  duplication  of  requests  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

2.     United  States  Immigration  Service.     The  responsibilities  of 
the  Immigration  Service  are  specifically  and  narrowly  defined.     While 


22.     In  Piedras  Negras  sunburn  and  sunstroke  were  serious  health 
problems.     A  request  for  drugs  and  plasma  to  use  in  treating  sunstroke 
was  made  two  days  after  the  flood. 
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performing  as  members  of  the  organization,    the  actions  of  this  group 
were  limited  to  evacuation  of  records  and  equipment  and  to  reestablish- 
ing the  operation  of  the  organization.     For  this  reason  their  actions  may 
be  summarized  briefly.     At  approximately  8:45  a.  m.    a  telephone  call 
from  the  offices  in  Del  Rio  came  to  officials  in  Eagle  Pass,    advising 
them  of  the  flood.     The  head  of  the  service  immediately  contacted  the 
police  chief  and  city  manager.     In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  a  group  should  go  at  once  to  Piedras  Negras  to  carry  the  warning 
to  officials  there. 

The  head  of  the  immigration  service  and  three  other  persons 
went  to  Piedras  Negras  and  tried  to  find  the  presidente.    Failing  in  this, 
they  reported  the  warning  to  Mexican  officials  at  the  bridge,    who  in- 
formed a  priest,   other  townspeople  and,    after  a  delay,    the  presidente. 

At  11:00  a.  m.    the  International  Bridge  was  closed  to  traffic  by 
the  United  States  officials  in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  persons 
who  might  be  stranded  or  injured  if  the  bridge  went  out.     Immigration, 
Customs,    and  Public  Health  records  were  removed  from  the  bridge 
offices  on  the  twenty -seventh. 

Temporary  offices  were  established  at  the  Municipal  Airport. 
Requirements  on  papers  for  entering  the  United  States  were  eased  as 
far  as  possible  in  order  to  help  Mexican  families  trying  to  find  work 
and  wishing  to  receive  aid  from  friends  and  relatives  in  the  United 
States.      This  temporary  location  was  used  until  the  bridge  was  reopened 
ten  days  after  the  flood. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  author  believes  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  areas  for  future  research  on  border  relationships 
are  the  adjustive  structures  that  have  developed.     For  example,    it  seems 
evident  that  representatives  of  organizations  such  as  the  immigration 
service,    Border  Patrol,    and  so  on  are  placed  in  extremely  stressful 
situations  if  they  insist  on  strict  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  their 
respective  agencies.     An  interesting  illustration  of  this  in  the  disaster 
developed  in  connection  with  a  ladder  placed  at  the  smashed  end  of  the 
International  Bridge  for  the  use  of  workers  and  officials.     This  ladder, 
for  obvious  reasons,    was  soon  referred  to  as  the  "Wetback  Lift"  through- 
out Eagle  Pass.      The  manner  in  which  local  officials  attempt  to  recon- 
cile local  and  practical  exigencies  with  the  demands  of  their  offices 
should  provide  interesting  areas  for  socio -psychological  and  sociological 
study. 
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A  Comparison  of  Disaster  Behavior  by  Formal  Organizations 
in  the  Two  Communities 

Coordination  of  Activities.    An  axiomatic  statement  can  be  made: 
"Under  disaster  conditions  the  coordination  between  active  organizations 
must  increase  or  decrease,   it  cannot  remain  as  it  was  prior  to  the  emer- 
gency. "    It  may  be  hypothesized  that  the  degree  and  form  of  coordination 
will  be  related  to  basic  characteristics  of  the  social  structures  and  value 
orientations  of  the  community  and  society. 

The  data  presented  in  Figures  1  and  2,    above  indicate  that  most 
normal  lines  of  command  and  communications  in  Piedras  Negras  (Figure 
1)  did  not  operate  during  the  disaster.     It  is  just  as  evident  that  these 
lines  in  Eagle  Pass  (Figure  2)  did  operate  at  an  intense  rate  and  were 
relied  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  case  of  the  city- -county  coordination 
than  under  normal  conditions. 

By  diagramming  the  interorganizational  actions  (omitting  casual, 
uncoordinated,    and  informal  contacts  of  members)  for  the  preimpact  and 
impact  periods,    characteristics  of  integration  or  non -integration  of 
disaster  behavior  can  be  highlighted. 

Figures  7  and  8  represent  an  attempt  to  do  this.     In  these  dia- 
grams only  major  emergency-oriented  organizations  of  each  local  com- 
munity are  presented.     In  addition  only  five  symbols  are  used  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  coordination:     (1)  a  broad  band  connecting  organiza- 
tions if  there  was  high  coordination,    (2)  a  heavy  line  if  there  was  moderate 
coordination,    (3)  a  single  line  if  there  was  very  limited,    "minimal"  co- 
ordination,   (4)  a  broken  line  if  there  was  "immediate"  warning,    and  (5) 
two  parallel  lines  if  cooperation  was  blocked  between  organizations. 
While  comparisons  may  suffer  to  some  extent  from  this  simple  cate- 
gorization,  the  procedure  should  show  the  most  significant  patterns. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  no  direct  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  data  on  coordination  as  to  the  extent  of  success 
in  handling  disaster  problems  towards  which  coordination  was  or  was 
not  developed.     For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,    the  significant  phe- 
nomenon is  the  extent  to  which  role  incumbents  chose  to  take  opportuni- 
ties for  coordination  of  activities.    For  example,    there  was  constant 
integration  of  action  between  central  official  organizations  in  Eagle  Pass 
during  the  twenty- seventh.     The  sum  total  of  actual  steps  taken  to 
decrease  danger  to  the  residents  was  not  great,    however.     For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  analysis  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  basis  for 
coordinated  community- wide  disaster  control  was  maintained  in  the 
continued  pattern  of  conferring  and  cooperating  between  agencies. 
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Piedras  Negras 


Presidente 


Police 
Department 


Transito 


Army 


Fire 
Department 


High  Coordination 
Moderate  Coordination 
Minimal  Coordination 


>•  "Immediate"  warning 

=:     Blocked  Attempts  at 
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Figure  7.     Pattern  of  Warning  and  Evacuation  Interrelationships  in 

Piedras  Negras.     Action  was  initiated  towards  organization 
to  which  arrow  points.     Relations  must  have  been  more  than 
temporary  and  by  chance;  warnings  must  have  been  initiated 
at  once.     (The  elapse  of  one  hour  was  used  as  a  crude  yard- 
stick. ) 
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Eagle  Pass 


yjuwiM  County  Judge 


High  Coordination 
Mbderate  Coordination 
Minimal  Coordination 


>.     "Immediate"  warning 


"Blocked  Attempts 
at  Cooperation 


Figure  8.     Pattern  of  Warning  and  Evacuation  Interrelationships 

in  Eagle  Pass.     Action  was  initiated  towards  organization 
to  which  arrow  points.     Arrows  at  each  end  of  line  indi- 
cate closely  reciprocating  actions. 
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Piedras  Negras.    A  general  pattern  of  disaster  action  in  Piedras 
Negras  is  clearly  evident  in  the  data.      This  pattern  seems  closely   re- 
lated to  the  manner  in  which  particular  organizations  are  structured. 

1.  Among  the  governmental  agencies  of  Piedras  Negras  there 
was  almost  complete  failure  to  take  opportunities  for  working  together. 
In  view  of  the  long  pre  -impact  period,    during  which  there  were  multiple 
opportunities  for  rationally  coordinated  planning  and  action,   it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  organizational  roles  included  active  resistances  to  co- 
ordination.    This  finding  indicates  that  the  hypotheses  stated  earlier,    to 
the  effect  that  the  greater  the  similarity  in  organizational  systems  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  border  the  more  they  will  tend  to  cooperate  effec- 
tively,   may  be  supplemented  in  this  manner:     The  greater  the  emphasis 
upon  particularistic  standards  and  ascriptive  criteria  in  role  orienta- 
tions of  organizations  within  a  particular  social  system  or  subsystem, 
the  greater  will  be  their  resistance  to  cooperative  and  coordinative 
efforts.     From  the  particular  case  it  would  seem  that  coordination  of 
activity  is  most  likely  to  occur  only  in  event  that  there  is  intervention 
by  a  dominant,    external  role  toward  which  local  organizations  are  par- 
ticularistically  oriented. 

2.  Of  the  local  organizations,   those  which  tended  most  towards 
affective  neutrality^     in  orientations  to  the  community  (the  army  and 
transito  posts)  evidenced  the  least  degree  of  internal  disorganization. 

3.  Of  the  local  organizations,    those  which  tended  towards  strict 
specificity  in  role  orientations  (e.g.,    the  transito  and  hospital)  main- 
tained the  greatest  degree  of  persistence  and  consistence  in  pursuing  a 
limited  course  of  actions. 

4.  Of  all  agencies,    only  the  army  post  attempted  to  assess  the 
extent  of  danger  by  checking  through  official  channels,   proceeded  to 


23.     The  ideal  procedure  for  analyzing  structural  components 
and  value  orientations  in  terms  of  the  pattern  variables  would  be  to  pose 
specific  dilemmas  and  observe  the  choice  of  the  role  incumbent  in  meet- 
ing the  problem.     Because  of  the  difficulty  of  isolating  such  discrete 
choices  from  other  actions  in  a  concrete  case  not  experimentally  set  up, 
in  this  analysis  stress  is  placed  on  the  orientational  choices  that  are 
hypothesized  as  having  already  been  made  before  the  disaster  occurred. 
If  these  choices  have  been  made  so  that  future  orientations  are  pre -set, 
then  it  is  adequate  and  valid  to  consider  general  patterns  of  actions 
rather  than  discrete  choices^    (For  a  related  discussion,    see:_Toward 
a  General  Theory  of  Action /eds.  ,    T.   Parsons  and  E.  A.Shils,_/  The  Free 
Press,   Glencoe,    1951,   pp.    93f .  ) 
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act  as  if  the  flood  warnings  were  valid,   and  attempted  to  bring  in  exter- 
nal aid  of  specified  kinds  according  to  the  needs  that  might  develop. 

5.  Of  all  agencies,    only  the  army  repeatedly  resorted  to  force 
in  order  to  evacuate  reluctant  residents. 

6.  The  office  of  the  presidente  failed  to  serve  as  a  focus  for 
rational  assessment  of  warnings  and  for  coordination  of  efforts.     Fur- 
thermore,  the  actions  of  the  presidente  revealed  a  lack  of  rational 
planning  and  coordination  throughout  the  first  three  days  --  until  the 
regional  army  commander  (his  father)  and  the  governor  arrived  to  direct 
the  work. 

Eagle  Pass.    The  pattern  of  organizational  actions  in  Eagle  Pass 
is  more  sharply  drawn,   indicating  a  greater  consistency  of  structural 
components  than  in  the  case  for  Piedras  Negras  governmental  agencies.  " 

1.  Only  the  county  judge  role  shows  a  marked  strain  towards 
affective  and  diffuse  orientations  to  the  community.     Among  all  govern- 
mental agencies  there  was  a  high  level  of  rational  use  of  opportunities 
for  coordinated  warnings,   assessment  of  warnings  and  possible  needs, 
use  of  equipment,    requests  for  outside  aid,    etc. 

2.  Three  general  characteristics  stand  out  in  the  pattern  of  be- 
havior in  Eagle  Pass.     These  are:     (a)  the  constant  emphasis  upon  co- 
ordination of  efforts  through  conferences  of  officials;  (b)  immediate  and 
continuing  agreement  upon  placing  decision-making  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  agency  (it  is  worth  noting  that  the  city  mayor,   the  county 
judge,    and  the  county  sheriff,    each  of  whom  is  either  independent  from 
or  in  "higher"  positions  than  the  city  manager,    agreed);  (c)  the  generally 
accepted  conviction  that  the  early  flood  warnings  should  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  reliable,    even  though  many  of  the  officials  personally 
felt  that,  little  danger  existed. 

These  general  features  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  pertinent 
hypotheses  based  on  the  premise  of  differences  in  the  basic  patterns  of 


24.     Although  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  social  structures  in  a  given 
social  system  must  be  structured  in  the  same  mold  to  avoid  constant  con- 
flict,  it  is  held  here  that  wide  variations  can  exist  even  within  local  com- 
munities.    For  example,    role  orientations  of  a  highly  particularistic 
nature  (e.  g.  ,   family  roles)  can  exist  as  an  integral  part  of  a  community 
in  which  there  are  role  orientations  of  a  highly  universalistic  nature  (e.  g. , 
industrial  occupational  roles)  which  are  also  integral  to  the  community. 
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social  structures  and  value  orientations. 

Opinions  of  Officials  as  to  the  Actions  of  Local  Organizations 

Several  of  the  questions  included  on  the  organizational  schedule 
were  designed  to  elicit  responses  as  to  how  well  other  organizations 
were  thought  to  have  acted  and  the  reasons  for  these  evaluations.     By 
using  responses  to  six  of  these  questions^"  a  composite  index  of  ex- 
pressed opinions  has  been  obtained  (Figures  9  and  10).      This  index  is 
an  approximation  which  is  derived  by  placing  averages  of  responses  to 
the  six  questions  on  a  scale,    as  follows: 
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Very 

Strongly 

Weakly 

Weakly 

Strongly 

Very 

strongly 

unfavor- 

unf avor  - 

favor- 

favorable 

strongly 

unfavor- 

able 

able 

able 

favorable 

able 

The  resulting  index  numbers  furnish  summarized  data  that  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  permit  limited  conclusions.     Index  numbers  are 

25.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  officials  in  Eagle 
Pass,    although  proud  of  their  work,    were  ready  and  willing  to  discuss 
various  specific  things  that  they  thought  they  should  have  done.    This 
was  not  the  case  generally  in  Piedras  Negras.     There  attitudes  toward 
questions  of  this  type  sometimes  took  the  form  of  the  official's  believing 
someone  was  "out  to  get  him,  "  personally,   and  sometimes  of  a  very 
generalized  critical  nature,    e.  g.  ,    "We  should  have  believed  the  warn- 
ings, "  "We  should  have  done  more,"  etc. 

26.  These  questions,   in  essence,    are: 

1.  Did  you  see  anything  especially  praiseworthy? 

2.  Was  there  anything  that  you  believe  was  not  done  properly? 

3.  Were  there  organizations  absent  that  you  think  should  have 
been  present? 

4.  /"List  of  all  organizations//    What  problems  did  each  seem 
to  have  ? 

5.  Which  organization  worked  best? 

6.  List  the  others  according  to  how  they  performed. 

For  questions  1  and  2,   as  listed  above,    the  responses  were  con- 
sidered as  possibly  ranging  from  very  strongly  unfavorable  to  very 
strongly  favorable;  3  and  6  as  ranging  from  weakly  unfavorable  to  weakly 
favorable,    unless  accompanied  by  very  strong  supplemental  remarks; 
4  as  ranging  from  strongly  unfavorable  to  strongly  favorable,   unless 
strongly  modified;  and  5  as  being  very  strongly  or  strongly  favorable, 
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presented  in  Figures  9  and  10  so  that  direct  comparisons  can  be  made 
of  how  organizations  evaluated  each  other.     The  first  line  of  numbers 
reading  down  in  each  column  are  the  opinions  as  to  how  the  organization 
in  the  column  heading  performed.     The  second  line  of  figures  reading 
down  in  the  column  is  how  the  organization  in  the  column  heading  evalu- 
ated the  organization  in  the  row  headings.     For  example,    in  box  "u"  of 
Figure  9,   the  transito  expressed  very  strongly  unfavorable  opinions  of 
the  presidencia's  work,    and  the  presidente  indicated  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  treCnsito  performance.     Question  marks  are  used  to  indicate  ex- 
pressed lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  organization  did.     A  zero  may 
result  from  opinions  cancelling  each  other  out  or  no  indication  of  evalua- 
tive judgment  of  the  organization's  action.     A  zero  does  indicate  that 
there  was  knowledge  of  what   the  organization  did. 

Piedras  Negras.    The  data  as  presented  in  Figure  9  for  Piedras 
Negras  show  wide  variations  in  evaluations.     Opinions  regarding  the 
actions  of:     (1)  The  presidencia    ranged  from  very  strongly  unfavorable 
(by  the  army  and  tra*nsito)  to  weakly  favorable  (fire  department  and 
presidente);    the  fire  department  from  strongly  unfavorable  (transito)  to 
strongly  favorable  (presidente);   and  the  police  department  from  weakly 
unfavorable  to  weakly  favorable.     The  greatest  variations  in  opinions 
were  toward  the  presidencia   and  fire  department,    and  the  most  passive 
towards  the  transito ~£'f 

The  variations  and  type  of  opinions  seem  to  indicate  that  (1)  there 


depending  upon  supplemental  remarks. 

The  opinions  were  expressed  in  each  case  by  top  officials,    and 
the  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  the  members  are  not  involved  in  the  index 
numbers.     Evaluations  of  responses  were  performed  by  the  author  with 
a  check  list  as  the  only  "ruler.  "     Thus  the  possibilities  for  errors  are 
very  high.     The  errors  should  be  only  within  a  limited  range,   however, 
(e.g.  ,   interpreting  a  phrase  as  being  "very  strongly"  rather  than  "strongly" 
favorable).     There  is  little  possibility  for  errors  across  the  central  post 
of  the  scale.     Six  responses  were  used  in  order  to  decrease  the  possi- 
bilities for  error  in  interpretation.     The  emergence  of  a  patterning  of 
responses  indicates  that  the  general  accuracy  of  the  procedure  is  sub- 
stantiated. 

27.     These  "overall"  evaluations  include  a  great  many  different  par- 
ticular points  for  praise  or  condemnation.     The  points  of  heaviest 
criticism  were  failure  to  function,    disorganized,    bad  (dishonest)  distri- 
bution of  goods,    giving  false  information  and  so  on.      The  points  which 
elicited  highest  praise  were  acting  as  an  organized  group  (expressed  in 
a  wide  variety  of  ways),   and  rescue  and  evacuation  successes. 
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FIGURE  9 

Opinions  of  Effectiveness  of  Local  Organizations 
By  Officials,   Piedras  Negras* 
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*The  left  number  in  each  column  represents  opinion  of  organization  at 
left  towards  organization  at  top.     The  number  at  the  right  represents 
opinion  of  organization  at  top  to  one  at  left.      (Example:     transito  /bot- 
tom,  left?  expressed  very  strongly  unfavorable  opinions  of  presidente's 
work  and  presidente  expressed  no  knowledge  of  transito' s  work.  ) 
Double  entries  permit  immediate  comparison  of  any  two  agencies' 
opinions  towards  each  other. 
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FIGURE  10 


Opinion  of  Effectiveness  of  Local  Organizations 
By  Officials,    Eagle  Pass* 
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*The  left  number  in  each  column  represents  opinions  or  organizational 
officials  at  left  row  heading  toward  organization  at  top  column  heading. 
The  right  number  represents  opinions  of  organization  at  head  of  column 
to  one  at  left  of  row. 
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was  too  much  disorganization  for  the  work  of  groups  to  be  observed  at 
all  clearly  and/or  (2)  there  was  a  tendency  towards  nonrational  evalua- 
tions on  the  part  of  some  or  all  of  the  respondents.  ^° 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  was  considerable  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  other  groups  were  doing^9  from  the  three  question  marks  in  Figure 
9  (boxes  e^,  j_,    and  n).    However,    most  of  the  organizations  were  observed 
by  members  of  other  organizations,    so  that  lack  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
sole  factor  involved  in  variations  in  opinions. 

If  the  patterns  in  expressed  opinions  are  analyzed  with  reference 
to  the  discussion  of   action  patterns  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
chapter,    several  explanatory  factors  may  be  advanced. 

1.  The  tendency  of  the  presidencia,   fire  department  and  police 
department  to  express  only  praise  or  mild  criticism  of  each  other  is  in 
contrast  to  the  strong  criticism  made  by  the  army  and  transito.    Among 
the  factors  which  may  be  involved  in  this  pattern  are  (a)  a  strong  criti- 
cism by  the  presidente   of  the  fire  and  police  departments  is  an  indirect 
criticism  of  the  presidencia  which  is  normally  in  charge  of  these  depart- 
ments (see  Figure  1),    (b)  a  criticism  by  fire  and  police  department 
officials  of  the  presidencia  would  be  a  criticism  of  their  superior,    (c)  the 
peculiar  loyalties  of  the  police  chief  may  be  related  to  his  less  favorable 
opinions  of  the  presidencia  and  fire  department  (see  Figure  9). 

On  the  other  hand,    the  independence  of  the  army  and  transito 
from  the  city  government  frees  them  from  non-rational  obligations  to 
express  praise  and  high  regard.     Moreover,    the  greater  tendency  to 
affective  neutrality  in  their  role  orientations  permits  a  more  critical 
approach  to  all  community-oriented  disaster  actions. 

2.  The  consistently  high  evaluations  of  the  army  (first  numbers 
in  boxes  d^   i,   n,    s,    and  x,    Figure  9)  may  be  related  to  (a)  the  actual  be- 
havior of  the  army  in  assuming  broad  responsibilities  and  consistently 
working  as  an  identifiable  group  to  meet  these  responsibilities,    (b)  the 
high  prestige  of  the  army  in  Mexico,   and  (c)  the  fact  that  in  the  presi- 
dente's  case  his  father  is  regional  commander  of  the  area  (see  first 
number,    box  d). 

28.  It  may  be  recalled  that  from  June  27  a.  m.  ,    to  July  1  or  later  the 
conditions  in  Piedras  Negras  were  desperate.     There  would  seem  to  have 
been  ample  opportunity  to  observe  other  organizations  repeatedly. 

29.  The  argument  that  different  persons  see  different  things  is  only 
pertinent  in  part.      The  position  taken  here  is  that  differential  perceptions 
logically  result  in  part  from  differential  role  orientations,   and  to  this 
extent  are  pertinent  to  the  main  line  of  investigation  in  this  study. 
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3.  The  "Low-key"  evaluations  of  the  police  (see  first  numbers 
in  boxes  c,   h,   m,    r_  and  w)  are  partially  explained  above.     Also,    there 
was  a  consistent  recognition  that  the  police  group  has  very  poor  equip- 
ment and  is  a  low-morale  group  with  very  limited  and  almost  menial 
duties.     Hence,   among  other  officials  there  was  a  fairly  uniform  lack  of 
expectation  for  outstanding  perf or mance  on  the  part  of  the  police.     It  may 
be  tentatively  hypothesized  that  strongly  negative  evaluations  can  be  an- 
ticipated only  in  case  of  perceived  failure  of  a  group  towards  which  there 
were  high  expectations. 

4.  The  case  of  the  transito  offers  some  support  for  the  above 
hypothesis.      The  transito,  as  described  earlier,   has  a  highly  specific 
task  to  perform  in  the  community,    and  there  is  no  indication  that  other 
organizations  (of  which  they  are  structurally  independent)  expect  them 
to  assume  broader  responsibilities  in  a  crisis. 

The  transito  was  less  subject  to  evaluative  remarks  than  any  other 
of  these  organizations.     The  only  opinion  that  was  not  decidedly  neutral 
or  "don't  know  what  they  did"  was  the  weakly  favorable  evaluation  of  the 
organization  by  its  own  officials  (see  box  y).    Officials   of  the  presidencia 
and  fire  department  did  not  have  a  sufficiently  adequate  knowledge  of 
what  the  transito  did  to  support  an  opinion.     The  army  and  police  officials 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  transito  activities  but  indicated  a  neutral 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,    the  critical  capacity  of  the  transito  officials, 
which  is  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  criticism  of  the  transito,    may,    again, 
be  related  to  the  affectively  neutral,   highly  specific  orientation  of  this 
organization's  members  to  the  community.     This  condition  and  the  low 
level  of  expectations  directed  towards  them  which  permits  freedom  from 
pressure  to  respond  to  emotional  evaluations  of  their  actions,    indicate 
that  of  the  fivevkey  organizations  under  discussion  the  transito  is  more 
in  the  position  of  an  uninvolved  observer  than  any  other. 

5.  The  army  also  is  largely  independent,   but  due  to  its  diffuse 
concern  with  the  community,   there  may  logically  be  expected  a  greater 
involvement  in  community  events.      The  very  high  opinion  of  army  offi- 
cials towards  their  own  work  is  an  interesting  difference  as  compared 
to  self -evaluations  by  Eagle  Pass  officials. 

Eagle  Pass.     The  pattern  of  opinions  expressed  by  Eagle  Pass 
officials  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  its  sameness.     Variations  are  so 
small  that  the  data  warrant  no  interpretations  except  with  respect  to  the 
overall  pattern. 
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The  factors  making  for  mutually  favorable  opinions  are:     (a)    All 
these  organizations  worked  together  consistently  throughout  the  disaster 
(b)  the  community-wide  favorable  impression  of  their  work  tends  to  sup- 
port an  organization -wide  consensus;  (c)  there  rray  be  a  mutual  "back- 
slapping"  factor  involved;  (d)  in  certain  cases  there  may  have  been  a 
feeling  that  high  praise  of  others  reflected  to  the  respondent's  credit  by 
showing  his  fair-mindedness  and  objectivity;  and  (e)  in  situations  in  which 
roles  are  affectively  neutral,    specific,    universalistic,   and  achievemental 
in  orientation,    it  may  be  hypothesized  that  there  is  less  possibility  for 
community  and  organization  expectations  of  heroic  behavior  than  if  roles 
are  structured  by  affective,   diffuse,   particularistic,   and  ascriptive 
orientations.     Hence,    the  "need"  to  react  to  irrational  criticism  or 
praise  is  less  likely  to  occur.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
no  official  expressed  very  strongly  favorable  opinions  toward  his  own  or 
other  organizations. 

There  is  some  indication  that  organizational  officials  "played 
down"  the  effectiveness  of  their  organization's  acts.     This  results  par- 
tially from  the  ability  to  point  out  in  greater  detail  for  the  respondent's 
than  for  other  organizations  the  ways  in  which  more  effective  measures 
could  have  been  taken.     Again,   the  possibility  exists  that  respondents 
considered  it  desirable  to  demonstrate  objectivity  and  fair-mindedness. 

Summary  and  comparison.    The  data  on  evaluative  opinions  will 
of  necessity  support  only  general  and  tentative  conclusions.     First,    the 
highly  varied  opinions  expressed  by  Piedras  Negras  officials  offer  sup- 
port to  earlier  findings  of  an  outstanding  lack  of  integration,    minimal 
coordination,   and  different  records  of  performance  by  the  organizations. 

Second,    the  rather  monotonous  pattern  of  opinions  expressed  by 
Eagle  Pass  officials  supports  earlier  data  pointing  to  a  generally  high 
level  of  coordination  and  integration  of  disaster  activities. 

Third,   on  a  more  abstract  level  these  data  seem  to  indicate  a 
lesser  pressure  on  Eagle  Pass  officials  to  vindicate  themselves  either 
by  self-praise  or  by  severe  criticisms  of  others.     The  hypothesis  has 
been  advanced  that  in  communities  in  which  orientations  to  organizations 
are  diffuse  in  scope,    affective  in  attitude,    and  personalistic,    expectations 
of  the  people  and  the  organization's  members  may  far  exceed  the  em- 
pirical limits  placed  on  actions.     In  such  cases  emotional  and  non- 
rational  evaluations  by  the  community  may  be  expected.     If  such  is  the 
case,    responses  of  organization  members  to  community  and  self-images 
should  tend  towards  emotional  evaluations  and  rationalizations. 
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Summary  Notes  and  Recommendations 

Summary  and  Notes.      The  data  are  conclusive  in  showing  that 
distinct  patterns  of  behavior  were  developed  by  Piedras  Negras  as  com- 
pared  to  Eagle  Pass  official  organizations  during  the  disaster  period. 
By  limiting  the  analysis  to  the  early  phases  of  the  disaster,    the  possi- 
bility that  physical  factors  were  related  to  these  differences  is  minimized. 
It  may  be  added  at  this  point  that  the  data  on  rehabilitative  processes 
conform  with  the  materials  presented  above. 

A  qualification  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  should  be 
repeated  here:     The  data  presented  herein  are  closely  limited,    insofar 
as  differentiation  is  possible,    to  the  actions  of  organizational  members 
while  playing  their  formal  roles.     For  this  reason  guard  must  be  main- 
tained against  the  impression  that  members  were  acting  these  roles 
constantly.     This  was  not  true  in  most  cases.     Wherever  in  the  above 
discussion  note  is  made  that  a  particular  role  incumbent  or  group  did 
not  take  opportunities  for  a  particular  type  of  action,    it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  or  they  were  acting  in  reference  to  other  role  obligations. 

There  is  a  further  cautionary  note  that  is  appropriate  at  this 
point,    i.  e.  ,    it  cannot  be  said  that  the  type  of  social  structures  and  value 
orientations  generally  characteristic  of  a  community  must  result  in  con- 
crete acts  like  those  found  here.     For  example,    it  would  seem  possible 
that  a  dynamic  leader  in  the  presidente's  office  might  by  emotional  per- 
suasion bring  about  very  effective  evacuation  and  rehabilitation.     We  can 
predict,  however,    the  unlikelihood  of  the  office's  being  filled  by  such  a 
person  and,    also,    that  such  concrete  actions  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
being  oriented  primarily  by  other  than  rational  considerations,    resistant 
to  planned  coordination  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies,   and  so  on. 

Recommendations.      The  data  of  this  study  point  to  the  advisability 
of  disaster  agencies  looking  beyond  the  more  superficial  statements  of 
the  goals  and  methods  of  governmental  organizations  and  attempting  to 
assess  the  potentialities  of  these  organizations  for  cooperation  and  con- 
flict in  disaster  situations  in  terms  of  basic  role  orientations.     On  the 
surface  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  seem  to  have  much  the  same 
systems  for  administering  local  governmental  problems  (see  Figure  1). 
More  fundamentally  there  are  major  differences  that  underlie  the  admin- 
istrative systems,    which  can  be  expected  to  function  most  noticeably  in 
relatively  unstructed  situations  such  as  a  disaster. 

This  study  strongly  supports  the  policy  of  shaping  planning  pro- 
jects and  actual  warning,    rescue  and  rehabilitative  actions  with  reference 
to  variations  in  social  structures  and  value  orientations.     The  actual 
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effectiveness  of  measures  taken  during  disaster,    as  well  as  the  later 
reaction  of  the  people  to  these  measures,    would  seem  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  extent  to  which  such  variations  are  recognized  and  taken 
into  account.     Phrased  negatively,    it  may  be  said  that  disaster  agencies 
should  not  attempt  to  impose  identical  plans  upon  all  communities  with 
expectations  of  uniform  success. 

In  terms  of  long  range  planning  consideration  might  well  be  given 
to  establishing  an  agency  to  investigate  variations  of  this  type  on  a 
regional  or  more  local  basis.     Such  an  agency  would  be  especially  val- 
uable to  help  formulate  plans  and  arrange  cooperative  agreements  with 
particular  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  and  near  its  borders. 

Governmental  disaster  agencies  are  normally  structured,    with 
emphasis  upon  exemplary  performance  of  rationally  defined  and  highly 
specific,   limited  duties  with  a  minimum  of  emotional  involvement.     It 
may  be  anticipated  that  many  local  organizations  with  which  they  must 
work  will  not  be  so  structured.     Nothing  is  gained  by  saying  that  such 
local  organizations  should   be  more  rational,    impersonal,    and  so  on.     A 
positive  approach  would  be  to  develop  flexible  action  plans  that  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  major  possibilities  for  variations  in  local  organizations. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


FORMAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INFORMAL  GROUPS 

"...    Then  the  radio  broadcasts 
Without  interruption  and  with  urgency 
Said:     'The  hour  approaches 
Of  the  great  flood.  ' 
And  soldiers  and  police 
Urged  everyone  to  leave 
To  find  safe  shelter 
From  the  great  flood.  " 

(Excerpt  from  the  corrido,    "Lamento  a  los  Damnificados 
por  la  Inundacidn  en  Piedras  Negras.  ") 

The  chapter  on  Community  Organizations,    above,    and  an  earlier 
report*  have  spelled  out  in  some  detail  the  actions  of  formal  organiza- 
tions on  the  one  hand  and  the  behavior  of  informal  groups  on  the  other. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  usual  case  these  two  areas  of 
action  are  highly  interdependent.     The  task  of  the  present  chapter  is  to 
explore  the  nature  of  such  relationships  as  they  occurred  in  the  Eagle 
Pass-Piedras  Negras  flood  disaster. 

Variations  in  the  patterns  of  relationships  of  formal  and  informal 
groups  in  Piedras  Negras  as  compared  to  Eagle  Pass  may  be  related  to 
physical,   psychological  and/or  social  factors.     In  defining  the  problems 
for  study  it  was  hypothesized  that  certain  patterns  should  occur,   if  there 
were  significant  differences  along  particular  lines  in  value  orientations 
and  social  structures  of  the  two  communities.     In  investigating  these 
social  factors  major  attention  will  be  given  to  pre -impact  and  impact 
phases  of  the  crisis  experience.      This  limitation  is  imposed  in  order 
that  comparisons  between  the  two  communities  will  be  minimally  dis- 
torted by  the  different  extent  of  physical  damage  in  the  two  cities. 

The  major  sources  of  data  for  this  section  of  the  report  are  the 
schedules  administered  to  households  in  an  area  sample  and  the  inter- 
views with  special  informants  and  formal  organizational  members.  ^ 


1.  Informal  Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood,   Preliminary  Re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies,   February,    1955. 

2.  For  Piedras  Negras  there  are  107  household  schedules  and  for 
Eagle  Pass  84.     Of  the  interviews  with  organizational  members  there  are 
40  for  Piedras  Negras  and  27  for  Eagle  Pass,    and  these  are  supplemented 


Warning  Actions 

Piedras  Negras.    The  formal  organizations  of  Piedras  Negras 
exhibited  two  general  types  of  warning  activity:    First,    there  was  a  highly 
uncoordinated  attempt  to  warn  the  businessmen  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,    especially  around  the  plaza  and  the  city  market.     Most  of  these 
people  were  warned  on  the  twenty- seventh  by  officials  or  by  persons  who 
had  heard  of  the  flood.     Second,   there  was  a  general  resort  to  all  possi- 
ble means  for  wholesale  broadcasting  of  the  warning,    as  the  danger  came 
closer  and  seemed  to  grow  greater. 

In  both  phases  there  was  a  lack  of  coordination  and  systematiza- 
tion  in  general.     Nonetheless,   nearly  everyone  in  Piedras  Negras  had 
been  warned  that  they  should  evacuate  many  hours  before  the  actual 
flooding  of  the  city.     One -tenth  of  the  respondents  heard  warnings  before 
the  twenty -seventh,   principally  through  informal  channels,   and  by   that 
night  95  percent  of  the  Piedras  Negras  respondents  had  received  at  least 
one  warning.     Yet  for  these  respondents  over  40  percent  reported  losing 
nearly  everything  they  owned  and  nearly  all  others  lost  part  of  their 
clothing,   furnishings,    and  other  goods.     The  way  in  which  the  people  re- 
acted to  official  warnings  may  be  related  to  the  high  rate  of  loss. 

1.     Response  to  Official  Warnings.     Of  the  107  respondents  inter- 
viewed on  an  area  sample  basis  in  Piedras  Negras,    31  percent  had  re- 
ceived their  first  warning  from  official  agencies^  and  another  49  percent 
via  radio  newscasts  or  warnings.  ^    The  rest  of  the  respondents  were 
first  warned  through  informal  sources.  •>    Before  the  flood  broke  into  the 
city  most  of  the  people  had  heard  warnings  from  several  sources,    espec- 
ially from  the  loudspeaker  trucks.     Thus,    attempting  to  trace  out  direct 
relationships  between  warnings  and  actions  taken  is  a  highly  uncertain 
process. 


by  a  brief  schedule  which  was  administered  more  widely  in  the  two  cities 
that  deals  primarily  with  structural  features  of  the  organizations  rather 
than  with  disaster  behavior. 

3.  Including  fire  department  members,   army  personnel,  public  ad- 
dress systems,   trAnsito,  police  and  presidencia. 

4.  First  radio  reports  were  in  the  nature  of  news  items,   primarily 
rather  than  warnings.     Later  the  radio  in  Piedras  Negras  began  broad- 
casting periodic  warnings  and  reports  at  very  close  intervals  (every  five 
minutes  on  the  twenty -eighth.  )    Thus  the  time  at  which  a  warning  was 
first  heard  on  radio  may  be  expected  to  be  related  to  the  seriousness  with 
which  it  was  received. 

5.  This  includes  2  percent  who  were  warned  by  local  priests. 
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a.  No  significant  relationship  is  found  between  receiving  a  first 
warning  from  an  official  and  time  of  evacuation.     Also,   no  relationship 
is  found  between  other  types  of  first  warnings  and  time  of  evacuation. 
Thus,   it  may  be  said  that  there  was  little  direct  casual  effect  between 
official  warnings  and  evacuations  as  far  as  the  data  are  discerning  on 
this  point.     Presumably,   these  early  warnings  did  have  some  later  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  decisions. 

b.  An  item  more  directly  related  to  type  of  warning  than  the 
above  is  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  believed  a  serious  danger 
existed  after  he  was  warned.     Rankings  were  made  of  responses  to 
initial  warnings  by  the  degree  of  seriousness  of  the  warning  as  inter- 
preted by  the  respondent.     The  simple  gradient  used  was  "very  seriously,  " 
"somewhat  seriously,"  and  "not  at  all  seriously."    Additional  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  respondent  became  "nervous,  "  "excited,  "  or 
"afraid"  were  checked  with  responses  as  to  seriousness  of  warning. 

In  Piedras  Negras  no  respondent  reported  interpreting  official 
warnings,    whatever  the  kind,   "very  seriously.  "    A  few  accepted  them 
"somewhat  seriously"  and  a  large  majority,    "not  at  all  seriously." 
Least  effective  by  this  criterion  were  warnings  by  the  loudspeaker  units 
and  by  the  presidente. 


Table  4 


Seriousness  With  Which  First  Warning  Was  Received,  Piedras  Negras.  ° 
Agency  Very  Seriously    Somewhat  Seriously    Not  at  all  Seriously 

Police7  -  33.3  66.6 

Loudspeaker    -  36. 6  63.  3 

Presidente  100.0 

Radio  -  41.0  2.0  57.0 


6.     Only  one  army  man  was  reported- -his  warning  was  accepted 
"somewhat  seriously."     The  cases  above  were,   ior  police--9,   loud- 
speaker--8,   presidente--3.    Another  dozen  warnings  of  an  official  or 
semi-official  type  were  sparsely  scattered  among  heads  of  departments, 
formal  groups  in  town,   and  officials  from  United  States  offices  or  from 
Eagle  Pass.     The  small  numbers  (never  more  than  two  warnings)  do  not 
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Very  few  of  the  respondents  thought  that  the  warnings  were  faulty  or 
inadequate  (that  is,    sufficiently  so  as  to  have  prevented  more  successful 
evacuation).     When  asked  why  so  many  had  stayed  in  their  homes  until 
too  late  to  evacuate  successfully,    64  percent  replied  that  the  people  sim- 
ply had  not  believed  the  warnings.     Only  9  percent  thought  that  the  warn- 
ings had  not  been  accurate  enough,   or  had  not  been  adequate  in  terms  of 
the  time  given. 


Table  5 

Major  Reasons  Given  by  Respondents  for 
Inadequate  Evacuation,   Piedras  Negras 


Reason** 

Percent 

Did  not  believe  the  warnings 

64 

Afraid  to  leave  belongings 

20 

Poor  warnings 

9 

Selfish 

1 

Think  crazily 

2 

Natural  causes 

0 

Don't  know 

4 

Total 

100 

merit  inclusion  here. 

7.  See:     Informal  Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood,    op.    cit.  , 
pp.    25-28  for  a  complete  breakdown  of  type  of  warnings. 

8.  The  question  referred  to  the  community  in  general  and  the  gen- 
eral loss  of  life  and  belongings  in  Piedras  Negras.     It  did  not  refer  to 
the  respondent,   himself,    although  his  own  reasons  were  usually  given 

in  some  detail.     Those  who  insisted  they  could  not  explain  ("Don't  know") 
revealed  in  other  contexts  that  they  shared  the  general  disbelief  of  warn- 
ings because  this  was  the  general  concensus  and  such  a  flood  had  never 
occurred  before. 
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The  response,    "did  not  believe  the  warnings,"  embraces  more 
specific  factors.     Usually,   it  was  said  that  the  failure  to  believe  the 
warnings  was  due  to  Piedras  Negras  never  having  been  flooded  so  ter- 
ribly before.     Occasional  reference  was  made  to  "those  who  had  seen 
floods  here  before  and  thought  that  such  a  bad  one  could  never  happen." 
It  may  be  concluded  from  the  data  that  a  great  deal  of  importance  in 
assessing  warnings  was  placed  on  previous  flood  experiences. 

A  second  factor  which  was  indicated  as  being  of  importance  in  the 
refusal  of  persons  to  respond  appropriately  to  official  warnings  was  the 
faith  placed  in  the  levee  around  the  town.      The  worst  flood,   prior  to  the 
1954  one,   was  in  1932.     At  that  time  the  Rio  Grande  did  considerable 
damage  in  low  areas  in  both  towns  but  did  not  reach  the  main  parts  of 
either  city.     One  respondent  said,    "In  1932  we  watched  the  water  come 
to  our  doorstep  and  then  it  went  away.     And  then  the  levee  was  built--so 
we  just  never  believed  the  water  could  be  so  high  until  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  but  climb  on  top  of  the  house.  " 

The  levee  was  mentioned  repeatedly  during  the  interviews  in 
various  contexts,    but  was  specifically  pointed  to  in  only  a  few  cases  as 
being  a  major  reason  that  people  did  not  believe  the  warnings.     It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  connection  that  10  percent  of  the  Eagle  Pass 
respondents  stated  explicitly  that  faith  in  the  levee  was  the  reason  for 
inadequate  evacuation  in  Piedras  Negras. 

A  second  related  factor  is  that  most  persons  who  recognized  the 
warnings  as  indicating  there  was  a  serious  threat  to  the  city,    were  quite 
slow  in  perceiving  a  serious  threat  to  themselves.     Individuals  received 
their  first  warning  from  seventy-two  to  sixteen  hours  before  the  flood 
crested.     Sometime  after  this  warning  the  realization  came  that  the  flood 
might  destroy  their  homes  and  property.     In  Piedras  Negras  only  one  in 
five  thought  that  there  was  a  personal  threat  by  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  only  two  in  five  by  noon  of  the  twenty-eighth.      Three -fifths 
of  the  respondents  from  Piedras  Negras --all  from  inundated  areas --did 
not  realize  that  their  houses  might  be  destroyed  by  the  flood  until  the 
afternoon  or  night  of  the  twenty -eighth.     By  midafternoon  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  the  situation  in  Piedras  Negras  was  already  desperate  in  several 
sections. 

Most  respondents  who  reported  that  people  were  afraid  to  leave 
their  homes  said  this  was  due  to  fear  of  being  robbed.     Since  the  respon- 
dents were  reporting  on  the  attitudes  of  others  as  well  as  themselves, 
these  statements  may  partially  result  from  a  post-flood  consensus.     One 
rumor  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  circulation  before  evacuation 
was  that  city  officials  were  trying  to  get  the  people  out  so  as  to  rob  their 
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homes  and  stores. 

These  factors  involved  in  the  slow  response  of  individuals  to  the 
flood  threat  help  explain  the  failure  to  take  more  seriously  the  warnings. 
Nonetheless,    they  do  not  fully  answer  the  questions  as  to  why  authoritive 
warnings  that  the  flood  would  come  did  not  override  faith  in  past  exper- 
iences,  fear  of  looting,    etc.     It  may  be  concluded  that  the  disbelief  of 
warnings  was  rooted  to  some  extent  in  basic  attitudes  toward  the  society 
in  general  and  governmental  agencies  in  particular.     There  must  have 
been  pre-existing  orientations  that  permitted  a  sudden  crystallization  of 
distrust  of  formal  organizations  around  the  specific  reasons  that  emerged 
in  the  flood  situation. 

2.     Organizational  Members  Responses  to  the  People."    Members 
of  those  organizations  most  oriented  for  community  emergency  control 
acted  about  the  same  as  non-organizational  people  during  the  flood.      The 
strongest  exceptions  were  army  members  and  transito  personnel.      Those 
members  who  attempted  to  warn  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  town  were 
constantly  faced  with  disbelief  and  refusal  to  leave.      The  response  of 
officials  to  this  situation  is  of  value  for  understanding  informal  and  for- 
mal group  relationships. 

The  officials  of  the  presidencia  felt  that  their  warnings  had  been 
effective  but  had  not  been  started  early  enough.     Criticisms  were  re- 
sented by  the  presidente  who  said  that,    "Now  there  are  many  who  are 
critical  but  they  do  not  know  the  problems  which  we  had.  "     These  offi- 
cials were  skeptical  of  the  warnings  themselves,    and  were  not  very 
active  until  very  late  in  trying  to  convince  people  of  the  danger. 

Similar  statements  can  be  made  regarding  the  actions  of  the  other 
official  organizations.     None  were  highly  active  in  warnings  until  the 
twenty -eighth.      The  army  was  preoccupied  with  trying  to  strengthen  the 
levee  until  the^task  was  abandoned  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty -eighth. 
The  members  of  each  organization  thought  that  they  had  spread  warnings 
successfully,    although  not  fast  enough.     There  was  a  general  failure  to 
realize  that  most  people  had  received  warnings  from  informal  sources 
and  radio  bulletins  and  had  given  little  weight  to  official  warnings.     No 
special  actions  were  taken  to  give  the  warnings  more  strength. 

Eagle  Pass.     The  relationships  of  formal  agencies  and  informal 
groups  in  Eagle  Pass  during  the  warning  phase  of  activity  was  character- 
ized by  several  differences  when  compared  to  the  pattern  in  Piedras 

9.     Only  the  presidencia,    army,    transito,  police  and  fire  department 
members  are  used  in  this  particular  discussion. 
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Negras.     Formal  organizations  early  developed  a  fairly  well  coordinated 
system  for  warning,   and  a  plan  for  warning  businesses  and  households 
in  low  areas.     It  is  evident  that  these  officials  did  not  believe  the  river 
would  threaten  more  than  the  most  vulnerable  locations,    since  they  made 
no  systematic  attempt  to  warn  the  entire  city. 

First  warnings  to  Eagle  Passoans  came  more  often  from  informal 
friendship  and  neighborhood  sources  and  much  less  often  from  officials 
than  in  Piedras  Negras.     For  one  thing  the  early  official  warnings  were 
concentrated  in  the  business  district  around  Commercial  Street  and  a 
few  residential  areas  along  the  river  plain  and  in  arroyos. 

Also,   the  informal  communication  system  between  people  of  the 
community  worked  much  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  than  in  Piedras 
Negras.     The  result  was  that  nearly  one -fourth  of  the  people  had  heard 
early  reports  of  the  storms  and  floods  by  midnight  of  the  twenty- sixth 
and  more  than  one -half  by  midmorning  of  the  twenty- seventh.     The  nature 
of  these  reports  was  not  as  serious  in  many  cases  as  the  official  warn- 
ings,  but  they  did  serve  as  the  first  means  of  alerting  the  people. 

The  warnings  in  Eagle  Pass  were  moderately  effective.     In  gen- 
eral there  was  considerable  resistance  to  them  and  the  people  tended  to 
"wait  and  see."    However,    only  about  2  percent  of  the  cases  suffering 
losses  had  lost  most  of  their  belongings,   the  rest  having  lost  primarily 
in  damage  to  buildings  and  heavy  furniture.     The  greatest  losses  were 
suffered  by  businesses,   which,   in  several  cases,    were  caught  with  their 
goods  still  on  bottom  shelves. 

1.     Response  to  Official  Warnings.    Of  the  Eagle  Pass  respondents, 
15  percent  had  been  first  warned  by  officials  and  an  additional  40  percent 
received  first  word  of  the  flood  from  radio  announcements. 

a.  In  contrast  to  Piedras  Negras  there  appeared  to  be  a 
strong  relation  between  having  received  a  first  warning  from  officials 
and  early  evacuation.     Using  a  gradient  of  "very  early,"  "in  time,  "  and 
"late,  "  about  one-half  of  these  respondents  evacuated  "very  early.  " 
This  was  the  only  positive  relation  found  between  any  type  of  first  warn- 
ing and  early  evacuation  and,   moreover,  these  families  were  more  than 
one -half  of  those   who  evacuated  early.     The  fact  that  there  was  system- 
atic concentration  of  warnings  in  the  areas  where  there  was  greatest 
danger  should  not  be  overlooked,   however. 

b.  There  was  also  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  Eagle 
Pass  respondents  considered  official  warnings  as  being  serious.     More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Eagle  Pass  respondents  who  had  been  warned 
by  officials  reported  interpreting  the  warning  "very  seriously.  "    The 
others  responded  "somewhat  seriously." 
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Responses  to  first  warnings  by  radio  were  most  often  (50  percent) 
"Not  at  all  seriously,"  and  sometimes  (36  percent)  "somewhat  seriously." 
In  contrast  to  Piedras  Negras  only  14  percent  of  those  who  received  first 
warnings  by  radio  interpreted  them  "seriously." 

Eagle  Passoans  were   quicker  to  see  a  personal  threat  in  the  warn- 
ings than  were  the  people  of  Piedras  Negras.     Two-fifths  of  the  respon- 
dents realized  that  their  homes  were  threatened  by  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  two -thirds  by  noon  of  the  twenty -eighth. 

c.     There  were  few  complaints  against  the  official  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  warnings.     Three  respondents  believed  that  very  poor 
people  at  the  edge  of  town  and  in  low  spots  had  not  been  warned,    while 
emphasis  was  placed  on  warning  rich  businessmen.     Almost  unanimously 
it  was  stated  that  the  city  and  county  agencies  did  well  in  their  work  and 
that  the  people  themselves  were  at  fault  in  not  evacuating  sooner. 

2.     Organized  Group  Members  Responses  to  the  People.     Since 
there  was  little  criticism  of  the  local  agencies,    there  were  few  attempts 
to  respond  to  criticism.     In  general  the  officials  reported  that  people 
did  good  jobs  and  remained  calm.     There  was  little  criticism  of  people 
for  being  slow  to  accept  the  warnings,    since  officials  were  admittedly 
slow  in  giving  them. 

a.  The  opinion  expressed  by  most  officials  was  that  they  had 
done  an  adequate  job,   but  that  they  could  have  done  better  if  they  had 
known  how  serious  the  flood  was  to  be. 

b.  In  order  to  impress  the  people  with  the  threat,   the  city 
manager  ordered  a  line  painted  on  Main  Street  windows  showing  where 
the  water  would  reach. 

Summary  on  Warning  Activities.     The  major  differences  between 
the  two  communities  in  this  period  were: 

1.     Greater  proportion  of  first  warnings  by  officials  were  received 
in  Piedras  Negras  than  in  Eagle  Pass. 


10.     Because  much  of  Eagle  Pass  lies  at  higher  altitudes  than  Piedras 
Negras,    these  respondents  in  general  were  in  less  danger  than  those  on 
the  other  side.     However,   Eagle  Pass  has  no  levee  and  thus  there  was  no 
tendency  to  place  faith  in  a  barrier,    such  as  there  was  in  Piedras  Negras. 
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2.  Only  in  Eagle  Pass  were  first  warnings  by  officials  directly 
related  to  early  evacuation. 

3.  Eagle  Passoans  tended  to  accept  "very  seriously"  the  warn- 
ings of  officials;  respondents  in  Piedras  Negras  to  interpret  official 
warnings  as  being  "not  at  all  serious." 

4.  Eagle  Passoans  tended  to  place  less  faith  in  the  early  radio 
broadcasts  than  did  the  respondents  of  Piedras  Negras. 

5.  Eagle  Passoans  tended  to  recognize  a  personal  threat  earlier 
than  did  the  people  of  Piedras  Negras. 

6.  In  both  communities  there  was  a  predominant  tendency  to  re- 
sist perceiving  the  full  nature  of  the  threat.     In  Piedras  Negras  this  was 
considered  as  being  partially  related  to  having  faith  in  the  levee  (which 
was  permitting  water  to  enter  in  several  low  places  before  noon  on  the 
twenty -eighth)  and  to  a  fear  of  leaving  belongings  and  homes. 

7.  In  neither  community  was  there  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
warnings,   per  se.     Most  people  thought  they  had  been  warned  in  time  to 
have  taken  precautions.     There  were  complaints  on  this  score  by  about 
one  in  ten  of  the  Piedras  Negras  respondents. 

8.  Eagle  Pass  officials  presented  objective  statements  about 
the  warnings,    the  improvements  that  could  have  been  made  and  the  peo- 
ple's reactions.     There  was  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  Piedras 
Negras  officials  to  adopt  a  defensive  attitude  and  to  "argue  their  case" 
before  the  interviewers.     It  is  believed  that  this  tendency  was  related  in 
part  to  the  great  amount  of  criticisms  being  levelled  at  these  officials 
during  the  period  in  which  the  interviews  were  made. 


Evacuation  Activity 

Even  more  than  during  the  process  of  warning,   the  process  of 
evacuation  tends  to  force  persons  to  make  choices  which  in  normal  times 
are  not  necessary.     Thus,    the  activities  during  evacuation  should  be  es- 
pecially revealing  in  the  investigation  of  basic  value  orientations  and 
structural  characteristics  of  a  community. 

Piedras  Negras.    In  Piedras  Negras  there  were  no  consistent 
efforts  to  persuade  the  people  to  evacuate  nor  to  help  them  do  so.     An 
attempt  was  made  to  get  some  trucks  together  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty- seventh  so  that  help  in  evacuation  could  be  given.     These  trucks, 
except  those  controlled  by  the  army,   accomplished  little.     The  general 
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pattern  was  for  families  to  evacuate  by  using  whatever  means  they  could 
muster.     Since  most  families  delayed  until  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,   they  were  unable  to  remove  more  than  incidental  items  from  their 
homes.     When  evacuation  was  delayed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,   those 
on  trucks  refused  to  let  newcomers  bring  anything  with  them  that  might 
crowd  off  persons. 

1.     Aid  to  Evacuees  by  Organizations.    Only  5  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents in  Piedras  Negras  who  evacuated  received  the  aid  of  an  official 
organization.     Others  who  removed  belongings  received  the  help  of  rela- 
tives,  friends  and  neighbors  or  rented  trucks  or  other  vehicles.  H 

a.  More  than  three -fourths  of  the  respondents  in  Piedras 
Negras   believed  that  they  should  have  received  more  aid  in  evacuation  . 
This  attitude  was  especially  strong  among  the  lower  economic  class. 
The  agency  most  often  said  to  have  been  at  fault  in  this  respect  was  the 
presidencia. 

b.  In  Piedras  Negras  resort  to  force  was  made  in  a  number 
of  cases  in  order  to  remove  families  or  persons  in  danger.     The  number 
of  such  cases  is  reported  so  differently  by  each  official  that  no  concrete 
proportion  can  be  given.  *2    The  significant  point  is  that  the  army  used 
force  at  times,    when  it  was  thought  necessary.     Of  the  other  organiza- 
tions only  the  fire  department  was  said  to  use  force,   and  this  was  not 
definitely  established. 

c.  The  expressed  reactions  of  the  people  to  the  use  of  force 
during  the  disaster  varied  considerably.     Many  people  insisted  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  presidencia  and  army  to  force  people  out  if  they  did 
not  heed  warnings.     Some  who  lost  everything  said  people  should  have 
been  forced  out,  possibly  relieving  themselves  of  some  of  the  blame  for 
not  getting  out  earlier. 

There  were  rumors  that  persons  in  Piedras  Negras  had  been 
bayonetted  or  beaten  with  gun  butts,  while  being  urged  to  leave  their 
homes.  These  rumors  were  at  least  as  common  in  Eagle  Pass  as  in 
Piedras  Negras  and  were  unsubstantiated  by  the  interviews.  The  forced 


11.  In  both  communities  there  were  complaints  of  overcharges  by 
those  who  rented  vehicles. 

12.  Also,    different  observers  report  different  types  of  behavior  as 
being  forceful,    e.  g.  ,   hurrying  a  person  along,   physically  urging  a  per- 
son to  stay  in  a  truck,    as  well  as  more  obvious  pulling,    carrying  or 
threatening  persons. 
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evacuation  cases,   in  which  persons  were  dragged  or  carried  out,    were 
more  often  the  action  of  families  than  of  the  army,   according  to  the 
interview  data. 

d.  There  was  much  resistance  to  evacuation  in  Piedras 
Negras.     This  reluctance  was  sometimes  expressed  by  sending  young 
and  old  family  members  off  to  the  hills,   then  the  rest  of  the  family, 
leaving  the  head  of  the  household  to  watch  over  belongings  and  the  house. 
Several  cases  were  reported  of  persons  who  were  placed  in  trucks  and 
then  leaped  out  as  soon  as  the  truck  was  put  into  motion.  *•* 

Even  after  the  flood  had  partially  receded  people  who  had  been 
marooned  for  two  days  without  supplies  and  were  in  a  very  unhealthful 
situation,  sometimes  did  not  want  to  be  evacuated.  ** 

e.  The  amount  of  help  given  to  formal  organizations  by  volun- 
teers during  evacuation  was  negligible.     Among  the  respondents  no  cases 
of  such  help  was  reported,    except  for  very  brief,   accidental  occasions. 

2.     Organizational  Relations  to  the  People  during  Evacuation. 
There  was,    as  indicated  earlier,    a  considerable  lack  of  organization  in 
formal  evacuation  activities.     The  most  integrated  group  doing  this  work 


13.  This  was  the  basis  for  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  exagger- 
ated type  of  rumor.     According  to  many  informants,   this  type  of  behav- 
ior happened  quite  often.     In  reality,   it  was  infrequent.     That  many 
rumors  had  little  basis  in  actual  events  does  not  obscure  their  signifi- 
cance for  indicating  underlying  areas  of  tension,   distrust,   fear,   and 
antipathy.     For  example,    rumors  that  soldiers  in  Piedras  Negras  used 
bayonets  to  prod  reluctant  persons,   and  that  thousands  of  the  latter 
jumped  from  trucks  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  turned  their  backs,   were 
circulated  throughout  Eagle  Pass  and  were  frequently  accompanied  with 
derogatory  remarks  about  the  lack  of  intelligence  of  the  Mexicans.     These 
remarks  were  made  by  both  Spanish -speaking  and  Anglo  residents. 

14.  In  this  type  of  disaster  there  are  factors  that  encourage  resis- 
tance to  evacuation  that  may  not  function  in  all  disasters.     The  belief 
that  in  just  another  minute  or  two  a  certain  precious  belonging  can  be 
saved  or  that  perhaps  the  water  will  go  down  at  any  time  will  bring  fatal 
delays.     Delays  are  not  in  such  cases  due  to  blind  and  completely  un- 
reasoning resistance  to  warnings,   but  a  failure  to  weigh  properly  warn- 
ings,   conditions,   and  possibilities.     The  task  of  the  evacuative  agency 

is  to  attempt  to  influence  this  weighing  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
manner. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  army.     Except  for  spotty  efforts,    the  army  did 
little  to  aid  evacuation  until  the  twenty -eighth.     In  all,    approximately 
two  hundred  families  were  helped  by  the  army.     Another  forty  or  fifty 
families  were  helped  by  other  organizations. 

Piedras  Negras  officials  were  almost  unanimous  in  saying  people 
should  have  been  forced  out  and  that  they  would  do  this  in  a  similar  case 
in  the  future.     Army  officials  reported  ordering  forceful  evacuation  on 
several  occasions  and  thought  that  force  should  have  been  used  more 
often. 

All  key  organizations  except  the  police  department  had  volunteer 
help  at  some  time.     The  presidente  reported  about  twenty  volunteers, 
the  army  about  twenty,    and  the  fire  department  six  for  a  very  short 
time.     The  transito  reported  five  or  six  soldiers  helped  direct  traffic. 
None  of  the  organizations  reported  having  difficulties  with  volunteers. 
Volunteers  were  said  to  have  acted  just  like  the  rest  of  the  group  (even 
in  the  case  of  the  army). 

Several  organizations  reported  having  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
"poor"  people  who  were  (1)  "confused,  "  (2)  had  nothing  with  which  to 
help  themselves,   and  (3)  "couldn't  understand  what  was  taking  place.  " 

Eagle  Pass.  Similarly  to  Piedras  Negras  respondents,  only  4 
percent  of  those  in  Eagle  Pass  who  evacuated  reported  receiving  help 
from  official  government  agencies.  "  jn  Eagle  Pass,  however,  there 
was  less  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  help  received. 

1.     Aid  to  Evacuees  by  Organizations,    a.     Thirty  percent  thought 
they  should  have  received  more  aid.     These  respondents  were  usually 
quite  vague  as  to  the  culprit.     In  a  few  cases  it  was  said  that  organiza- 
tions had  been  partial  to  businesses  or  to  certain  groups  of  people  in 
their  evacuation  work. 

b.      There  was  only  one  substantiated  case  of  resort  to  force  -• 
this  by  the  county  sheriff's  organization.     A  deputy  sheriff  deputized 

15.     One  of  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  disaster  situations  is  the 
frequent  discrepancy  between  a  popular  rumor  and  interview  data  on  past 
events.     It  is  commonly  believed  in  Eagle  Pass  that  the  National  Guard 
evacuated  hundreds  of  people.      The  interview  data  do  not  show  this  to 
have  been  true.     In  Piedras  Negras  the  Army  is  thought  to  have  removed 
thousands  of  people,    and  again,    the  interviews  do  not  indicate  such  large 
scale  activity. 
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three  people  who  had  been  working  with  him  in  order  to  remove  an  old 
man.     Although  Eagle  Passoans  sometimes  stated  the  Mexicans  should 
have  used  force,   they  did  not  apply  the  same  belief  to  Eagle  Pass.     It 
seems  evident  from  the  data,    and  is  supported  by  experiences  in  the 
communities,   that  the  belief  that  force  is  desirable  is  related  to  the 
image  which  many  people  (both  in  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras)  have 
of  the  Mexican  people. 

c.  Resistance  to  evacuation  was  far  weaker  in  Eagle  Pass 
than  in  Piedras  Negras.     As  the  need  became  obvious,    the  families  or 
businesses  moved  out.     Most  waited  too  long,   but  nearly  everyone  saved 
some  of  his  belongings. 

d.  Official  warnings  were  more  influential  than  in  Piedras 
Negras,    but  the  data  indicate  that  a  major  factor  in  the  decision  to  evacu- 
ate before  the  flood  hit  was  simply  seeing  the  river  rise  and,    especially, 
seeing  the  force  of  it.      This  visual  evidence  was  added  to  the  news  re- 
ports and  warnings  and  gave  verification  to  them. 

e.  Few  Eagle  Passoans  indicated  that  they  had  been  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  having  abandoned  belongings  stolen.     However, 

one  of  the  major  reasons  given  for  praising  the  work  of  the  National 
Guard  unit  was  that  it  had  protected    property  and  prevented  looting.     In 
any  case  there  was  a  general  trust  in  protective  agencies  and  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.     It  was  not  determined  to  what  extent  the  greater  ease 
in  accumulating  possessions  in  Eagle  Pass  is  related  to  the  lesser  con- 
cern as  to  their  being  left  behind. 

f.  None  of  the  Eagle  Pass  respondents  had  volunteered  to 
work  with  a  particular  agency  in  evacuation.     A  few  had  by  chance  worked 
along  with  agencies  on  particular  occasions. 

2.     Organizational  Relations  to  the  People  During  Evacuation. 
Most  officials  in  Eagle  Pass  thought  they  did  about  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  in  evacuating  the  people. 

a.  A  major  difficulty  to  them  was  that  everyone  tended  to 
wait  until  late  before  asking  for  help;  then  the  agencies  were  swamped 
by  requests  and  were  unable  to  meet  all  of  them. 

b.  None  of  the  official  organizations  in  Eagle  Pass  sought 
spontaneous  volunteers.      The  police  department  needed  more  men  for 
traffic  control  and  guard  details,    so  ten  men  were  hired  for  two  weeks 
by  the  city  manager.     The  fire  department  had  twenty-five  volunteer 
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firemen,   of  whom  all  worked  fairly  consistently  in  the  group.  l6 

c.  The  attitudes  of  officials  towards  the  actions  of  the  people 
were  uniformly  favorable.     They  believed  the  people  worked  together 
unselfishly,   in  general,   in  evacuation. 

d.  Special  efforts  made  by  the  organizations  included  get- 
ting together  some  boats  to  be  used  for  evacuation  and  calling  in  a 
National  Guard  unit  to  help.  17 

3.     Summary  in  Evacuation  Actions,    a.     In  both  Eagle  Pass  and 
Piedras  Negras  official  and  volunteer  workers  tended  strongly  to  work 
separately.     In  Piedras  Negras  volunteers  were  used  to  some  extent  by 
the  presidencia  and  army,   but  were  not  used  in  Eagle  Pass. 

b.  Quite  different  attitudes  were  expressed  by  the  two  com- 
munities with  respect  to  adequacy  of  assistance  in  evacuation.     Piedras 
Negras  residents  overwhelmingly  said  there  was  not  enough  aid  while 
most  (two-thirds)  Eagle  Passoans  said  they  had  received  enough  help. 

c.  An  attitude  on  the  part  of  officials  which  may  have  counter- 
acted the  above  criticism  to  some  extent  was  that  force  should  have  been 
used  to  get  the  people  to  evacuate.  18 

d.  Force  was  used  more  often  in  Piedras  Negras. 

e.  In  Piedras  Negras  much  more  bitter  criticisms  were  ex- 
pressed among  members  of  formal  and  informal  organizations  than  in 
Eagle  Pass. 


16.  Large  numbers  of  volunteers  helped  organizations  other  than 
these  key  ones  after  the  flood  (Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,    etc. ). 

17.  Most  boats  were  used  by  informal  rescue  groups.     The  lack  of 
boats  in  Piedras  Negras  was  sometimes  commented  upon,   and  the  fact 
that  there  were  boats  in  Eagle  Pass  was  mentioned.     These  boats  which 
were  mostly  small  sport  craft,   did  not  total  more  than  fifteen.     They 
were  of  little  assistance  in  the  total  movement  of  the  people,   although 
they  were  essential  in  a  few  critical  cases. 

18.  This  opinion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  (a)  the  people  wouldn't 
get  out  although  warned  and  urged,    (b)  the  agencies  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help,   but  (c)  the  people  refused  to  leave  and  were  thus  at  fault. 
This  attitude  could  well  serve  as  a  defense  against  the  criticism  of  offi- 
cial    behavior. 


Rehabilitation  Actions 

Because  of  the  different  conditions  that  faced  rehabilitative 
workers  in  the  two  communities,    comparisons  are  difficult  to  make.     In 
addition,   during  this  phase  of  the  disaster  experience,   attention  and 
working  relations  of  the  people  tended  to  shift  to  external  organizations 
that  began  to  dominate  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  scene. 

For  these  reasons  this  discussion  will  be  very  brief  and  deal 
with  only  two  central  points:    (1)  methods  of  rehabilitation,   and  (2)  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  toward  the  organizations. 

Piedras  Negras.    Formal  rehabilitation  work  in  Piedras  Negras 
was  slow  in  getting  under  way.     The  official  position  at  first  was  that 
Piedras  Negras  could  take  care  of  its  own  problems.     The  pressure  of 
public  opinion,   plus  the  growing  desperateness  of  the  people,   led  to  the 
acceptance  of  outside  aid  and  agencies. 

1.  The  first  efforts  at  relief  were  marred  by  duplication,    ex- 
treme waste,   loss  of  goods,  lack  of  control,    and  inadequate  preparation 
of  recipients  for  going  through  the  process  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

2.  Even  after  some  order  was  brought  by  establishing  a  disaster 
committee  that  worked  fairly  well,   there  continued  to  be  unsystematized 
distribution  and  lack  of  coordination. 

The  problems  were  basically:     (a)  the  determination  of  each  or- 
ganizational leader  to  run  his  own  show,    (b)  the  lack  of  appreciation  for 
orderly  control  of  relief  goods,    (c)  dislike  of  red-tape  procedures  neces- 
sary for  adequate  control,    and  (d)  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  people  as  to  procedures  necessary  for  controlled  distribution. 

3.  There  were  also  some  mistakes  made  that  added  to  the  gen- 
eral di-scontent.     For  example,   most  of  the  food  given  out  during  the 
first  month  consisted  of  pinto  beans,    corn  and  rice.     Although  these 
foods  require  long  cooking,   the  people  on  the  hills  had  no  utensils,   no 
fuel  and  no  stoves.     Eventually,   they  built  some  sort  of  campfire  site  by 
each  tent  and  acquired  pans  or  shared  the  use  of  large  pans.     Another 
example  was  that  there  was  almost  no  effort  made  to  communicate  to  the 
people  the  problems,   plans  and  procedures  of  the  organizations.    ° 


19.     In  one  case,   for  example,   a  local  leader  decided  to  keep  a  large 
supply  of  donated  goods  to  pass  out  at  Christmas  time.     To  add  to  the 
people's  pleasure  he  planned  to  keep  the  whole  procedure  a  secret.     For 
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4.  According  to  the  respondents  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  fami- 
lies received  help  from  organizations.     Most  of  this  help  came  from  the 
Red  Cross.     The  families  in  poorer  economic  conditions  reported  receiv- 
ing formal  aid  more  than  did  other  classes. 

5.  The  attitudes  expressed  towards  the  formal  organizations 
ranged  from  very  critical  to  moderately  favorable.     The  target  of  most 
of  the  criticism  was  the  presidencia  (which  had  all  distribution  duties 
removed  early  after  the  flood).     The  object  of  most  praise  was  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  sending  aid.     Almost  all  respondents  in  the  house- 
hold sample  referred  to  the  poor  distribution  of  goods  in  Piedras  Negras. 
Statements  ranged  from  explicit  charges  of  thievery,   favoritism,    and 
collusion  to  more  innocuous  comments  on  inequalities,    carelessness, 
and  disinterest. 

The  following  statements  from  the  household  sample  are  good  in- 
dications of  the  different  levels  of  criticism: 

a.  We  received  no  help.     I  think  the  government  took  everything. 
The  presidente  was  very  poor  in  distribution.     People  say  that 
most  of  the  goods  were  taken  to  ranch. 

b.  We  needed  everything,   but  couldn't  get  anything  because  we 
had  no  money.     The  government  was  responsible  for  it  had 
everything  and  distributed  nothing.     They  gave  clothes,    money 

and  goods  to  Sr.   and  other  Federal  employees.     There 

was  a  lack  of  organization  and  humaneness  in  not  distributing 
the  gifts  to  all  the  people  who  needed  them. 

c.  We  received  nothing  /Hue  tq7  the  presidente  because  of  the 
badly  organized  distribution  of  goods. 

d.  At  (irst  there  was  not  very  equitable  distribution  of  aid.     I 
don't  know  why  or  who  was  responsible. 


some  time  the  goods  in  this  warehouse  figured  in  rumors  about    stealing 
by  officials.     Another  case,   as  reported  in  the  preliminary  report,    was 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  communication  to  the  potential  inhabitants 
about  the  building  of  some  houses  for  those  who  needed  them.     At  the 
time  one -half  of  these  were  already  being  built  nearly  all  informants  on 
the  hills  said  that  this  was  a  rumor,    or  that  they  had  never  heard  of  it. 
There  are  other  cases  which,   like  these,   point  to  a  tendency  to  proceed 
according  to  the  official's  ideas  of  what  is  best,    and  a  lack  of  considering, 
objectively,    what  others  think  about  it. 
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e.  There  was  no  organization  of  the  distribution,   and  for  this 
some  families  suffered. 

f.  I  could  not  get  gasoline  for  the  car.     There  was  a  commission 
that  controlled  gasoline  and  they  said  that  they  would  have  to  get 
orders  from  higher  up.     The  distribution  was  not  fair.     Some  got 
it  and  others  didn't. 

g.  We  could  not  get  milk  for  the  baby.     But  it  was  a  special  kind 
that  no  one  had.     Nothing  was  done  badly  here,   on  the  contrary 
the  city  was  cleaned  and  we  were  given  food. 

Most  of  the  responses  resemble  the  first  three  above  more  than 
they  resemble  the  last  three. 

Eagle  Pass.    Rehabilitative  actions  in  Eagle  Pass  have  been  pre- 
viously summarized  elsewhere.  *®    The  problems  in  Eagle  Pass  were 
not  extremely  serious  when  compared  to  Piedras  Negras.     About  two- 
hundred  volunteer  workers  helped  the  churches,   Red  Cross  and  Salvation 
Army  with  collection  and  distribution  of  relief  goods.     Help  was  available 
to  victims  from  the  time  they  first  left  their  homes.     There  were  com- 
plaints of  favoritism  in  giving  goods,   a  rather  persistent  rumor  that 
some  form  of  collusion  existed  between  a  relief  agency  and  carpenters, 
and  similar  "normal"  rumors  and  complaints.     The  people  were  almost 
unanimously  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  help  was  given,   and  complaints 
were  minor  in  tone. 

The  Eagle  Passoans  evidenced  quicker  adjustment  to  bureaucratic 
demands  in  requesting  and  receiving  aid.     Nearly  one -half  of  those  who 
suffered  damages  received  help  from  formal  organizations.     Such  com- 
ments as,    "What  little  we  got  we  are  content  to  have,  "  occurred  occa- 
sionally and  seemed  to  carry  an  oblique  complaint.     In  further  question- 
ing the  complaints  did  not  usually  develop. 

Summary.    This  brief  description  is  adequate  for  present  pur- 
poses.    It  has  been  sufficient  to  establish  that  rehabilitation  processes 
in  Piedras  Negras,    as  compared  to  Eagle  Pass,    were  more  character- 
ized by  malcoordination  of  actions,   unregulated  distribution  of  goods,    dis- 
satisfaction with  bureaucratic  procedures,   and  severe  criticism  of  local 
officials. 


20.     Informal  Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood,   op.    cit. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  crucial  aspect  of  community  organization  is  the  relationship 
between  formal  organizations  and  informal  groups.     Expectations  of  the 
people  as  to  how  officials  should  act  may  vary  in  content  and  in  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  officials.  ^ 

1.  It  was  hypothesized  earlier  that  the  orientations  of  city  govern- 
ment officials  in  Piedras  Negras  or  predominately  to  the  outside  political 
organization.     The  lack  of  concern  for  opinions  of  the  citizens  in  Piedras 
Negras,   and  the  refusal  to  take  measures  to  make  official  acts  more 
understandable  lend  support  to  this  hypothesis.     There  seems  to  be  lack 
of  solidarity  *"  between  informal  and  formal  groups  and  there  is  an  ob- 
vious lack  of  integration  of  actions.     This  condition  is  hypothesized  as 
being  closely  related  to  emphases  on  particularistic,   ascriptive  role 
orientations. 

2.  It  has  been  hypothesized  that  social  values  and  structures  are 
related  to  the  methods  used  in  disaster  activities  and  the  results  obtained. 
In  this  chapter  it  has  been  established  that  people  in  Eagle  Pass  tended  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  official  warnings  than  did  people  in  Piedras 
Negras.     In  an  earlier  chapter  differences  in  coordination  of  activities 

in  the  two  communities  were  noted.     In  the  present  chapter  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  systematic  evacuation  of  the  most  endangered  places 
in  Eagle  Pass.     This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  uncoordinated  and  con- 
fused pattern  in  Piedras  Negras.     In  Eagle  Pass,   tendencies  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  efficient,   impersonal  decisions  and  evaluations  seem, 
partially,   to  account  for  this  difference.     This  applies  both  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  public  towards  the  organizations  and  to  organizations  in 
defining  their  roles. 

Under  these  conditions,    straight  reporting  of  warnings  to  the 
people  might  be  expected  to  be  effective.     It  is  the  "job"  of  officials  to 
report  such  information  to  the  people.     Furthermore,    affective  factors, 
such  as  fear,   dislike  and  distrust,   do  not  dominate  evaluations  of  warn- 
ings received. 

21.  Loomis  and  Beegle  state  that  in  "authoritarian"  systems  the  em- 
ployee is  responsible  to  the  organization. and  not  to  the  public;  in  "demo- 
cratic" systems  he  is  expected  to  be  responsible  to  the  public.     (Loomis 
and  Beegle,   Rural  Social  Systems,   op.    cit.  ,  p.    806).    Authoritarian 
structures  impose  particularistic  orientations  upon  the  members. 

22.  Ibid.  ,   See:  p.    814.     (Differentiation  of  terms  "solidarity"  and 
"integration.  ") 
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Under  these  conditions,   also,   there  is  less  likelihood  of  need- 
ing,  and  being  legitimately  able,   to  take  drastic  measures  with  the 
people.     In  Piedras  Negras  residents  were  at  times  forced  out.     This 
is  a  complex  action  situation,   but  we  may  advance  several  explanatory 
factors:    (a)    There  was  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
cling  to  their  possessions,   which  may  be  considered  a  trait  generally 
related  to  the  social  system;  (b)  the  established  position  of  the  army  in 
the  society  permits  acts  of  force  without  general  resentment,    (c)  par- 
ticularistic,   authoritarian  systems  emphasize  the  need  for  the  leader, 
patron,   or  padre  to  know  what  is  best  for  his  people  and  to  see  that  they 
behave  in  that  fashion;  (d)  the  use  of  force  in  Eagle  Pass  had  to  be  set 
properly  in  a  democratic  process,   i.  e.  ,   men  who  could  have  helped 
evacuate  a  reluctant  person  did  not  have  to  be  deputized,   but  this  act 
was  considered  necessary  to  legitimize  the  act.    3 

3.     A  major  difference  was  in  the  attitudes  of  community  mem- 
bers towards  local  government  leaders  after  the  flood.     People  suffered 
great  losses  in  both  communities.     It  may  be  assumed  that  there  were 
emotional  strains  and  tensions  during  the  readjustment  process. 

In  Piedras  Negras  some  of  these  tensions  were  revealed  in  cer- 
tain empirically  unjustifiable  criticisms  of  the  presidente  municipal. 
The  following  factors  seem  to  underlie  these  criticisms: 

a.  The  failure  of  the  presidente  to  "lead  the  people"  out  of 
their  troubles.     It  has  been  hypothesized  earlier  that  in  this  social  sys- 
tem a  presidente   or  other  leader  is  personally  the  object  of  broadly 
defined,   emotionally  charged  expectations.     Under  these  conditions  he 
tends  to  be  either  a  full  success  or  a  full  failure.     There  is  a  strain 
against  rational  assessment  of  actions  in  terms  of  empirical  possibilities. 
Hence,   the  failure  of  the  presidente  is  not  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  activity  and  the  great  difficulties  faced,   but  simply  by  the 
fact  that  things  went  badly  in  a  situation  in  which  people  could  have  got 
out  in  much  better  shape  --  therefore  someone,   in  this  case  the  presi- 
dente,   is  a  failure  and  a  fraud. 

b.  The  failure  of  the  people  to  heed  warnings  to  some  extent 
inhibited  complaints  that  they  weren't  helped  enough  to  evacuate.     It  may 
be  suggested  that  blocked  tendencies  to  blame  the  presidente    for  inade- 
quate evacuation  were  related  to  the  widespread  belief  that  the  presidente 

23.     A  similar  case  arose  after  the  flood.     Eagle  Pass  officials  re- 
quested legal  advice  from  state  headquarters  as  to  the  entry  of  closed 
homes  of  migrant  laborers  which  were  a  health  problem. 
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was  acting  unworthily  in  the  distribution  of  goods.     The  rehabilitation 
process  is  rife  with  opportunities  to  "see"  cases  of  favoritism,    crook- 
edness,   etc.     The  most  telling  fact  in  this  argument  is  that  the  presi  - 
dente  had  no  opportunity  to  do  most  of  the  things  he  is  accused  of  doing. 
The  governor  early  appointed  a  disaster  committee  to  handle  funds  and 
gifts,    and  left  minor  chores  for  the  presidente. 

c.  The  need  to  be  neutral  emotionally  toward  underlings  in 
the  political  structure  was  demonstrated  by  the  politically  expedient  de- 
cision to  drop  the  presidente.     This  was  done  by  the  party's  letting  him 
know  that  he  shouldn't  be  a  candidate  in  the  regular  election  that  was 
held  in  the  Fall  after  the  flood.     Early  tendencies  to  blame  the  governor 
for  all  hardships  faded  as  the  blame  was  focused  more  and  more  strongly 
on  the  presidente. 

d.  This  structure  makes  for  sudden  swings  from  loyal  sup- 
port to  violent  opposition.     Affective  orientations  do  not  encourage 
rational  evaluation  and  "levelheaded"  action.     In  Piedras  Negras  there 
were  several  abortive  movements  that  might  have  swung  to  violent  ac- 
tion. 

e.  In  Eagle  Pass  the  manager  was  generally  judged  to  have 
done  a  good  "job".     There  were  no  evidences  of  strong  affective  evalua- 
tions and  hero  worship. 

It  has  been  possible  to  identify  these  and  other  relationships  be- 
tween the  data  presented  here  and  more  theoretical  problems  of  the 
study.     The  problems,   as  stated,    embrace  nearly  all  aspects  of  social 
behavior  in  the  two  communities,    so  that  it  has  been  necessary  here  to 
select  only  a  skeletal  outline  of  the  features  of  structure  and  process   in 
the  communities  for  analysis.     For  additional  data  on  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  here  see  the  earlier  report,   Informal  Groups  Actions  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Flood. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  TO  EXTERNAL,  SYSTEMS:  SELECTED  CASES 

To  the  South,    there  has  lived,   for  many  centuries,   a  noble 
and  great  people  ...   a  peaceful,   friendly  and  sincere 
people,  jealous  of  their  autonomy  and  proud  of  their  .    .    . 
traditions  .    .    .    On  the  other  side  of  the  line,    to  the  North, 
lives  another  great  and  noble  people.    .    .    Blessed  with  ex- 
traordinary qualities,    with  a  rich  and  vast  territory.    .    . 
their  achievements  in  organization  are  tremendous.    .    . 
Science  and  technology  have  brought  about  enormous  de  - 
velopment.     (Address  of  President  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
at  the  dedication  of  Falcon  Dam,   October  19,    1953.) 

Introduction 

The  emphasis  of  this  study  has  been  upon  the  responses  of  the 
communities  of  Eagle  Pass,    Texas  and  Piedras  Negras,    Coahuila, 
Mexico  to  the  devastating  physical  blow  struck  by  the  flood  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  1954.      The  manner  in  which  responses  by  formal  and  infor- 
mal groups  were  emergent  from  different  social  structures  and  patterns 
of  value  orientations  is  the  central  problem  for  investigation. 

These  communities  are,   of  course,   parts  of  larger  social  sys- 
tems and,    moreover,    they  tend  each  to  influence  the  other's  conduct  to 
a  considerable  extent.     Therefore,   this  study  would  not  be  complete 
without  noting  some  of  the  more  pertinent  action  patterns  that  developed 
between  the  communities  and  external  systems. 

Attempting  to  study  a  community's  relations  to  outside  agencies, 
as  they  developed  during  a  disaster,   is  not  a  simple  task.     Studying  such 
relations  for  two  communities  in  different  countries,    the  relations  of 
each  community  to  agencies  and  people  of  the  other  country  and  the  re- 
lations of  external  agencies  of  each  country  to  those  of  the  other  country, 
drastically  compounds  a  complex  problem. 


1.     Local  segments  of  such  external  organizations  as  the  national 
army  are  considered  a  part  of  the  community,    since  actions  by  post 
personnel  are  carried  out  almost  entirely  within  the  city  and  with  groups 
in  the  city.     Personnel  are,    of  course,   less  involved  normally  in  com- 
munity affairs  than  persons  in  organizations  that  have  no  outside, 
dominating  affiliations. 


So  as  to  keep  some  semblance  of  order,   these  notes  on  this  prob- 
lem are  focused  around  a  common  orienting  point:     The  effectiveness  of 
different  modes  for  coordinating  actions  of  formal  and  informal  groups. 

International  Relationships 
Case  A.     The  Airlift:    Informal  Group  Relationships 

1.  Background 

a.  About  one -half  of  the  residents  of  each  community 
have  relatives  in  the  other  community. 

b.  Approximately  20  percent  of  those  who  do  not  have 
relatives  maintain  friendship  ties  in  the  other  com- 
munity. 

2.  Impact  Period 

a.     Concrete  Events 


(1)  All  communication  ties  between  people  of  the 
communities  were  lost  by  6  p.  m.    of  the  twenty- 
eighth. 

(2)  Eagle  Passoans  could  see  buildings  begin  to 
crumble  in  Piedras  Negras  as  early  as  the  after- 
noon of  the  twenty -eighth. 

(3)  Electric  power  was  lost  early  in  Piedras  Negras 
so  that  on  the  night  of  the  twenty -eighth  it 
appeared  darkened  and  "wiped  out.  " 

(4)  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  Piedras  Negras 
seemed  devastated;  air  observers  reported  a 
shambles  with  people  marooned  and  bodies  scat- 
tered about. 

b.     Secondary  Effects 

(1)    Eagle  Pass  residents  report  a  "terrible  concern" 
over  relatives  and  friends  in  Piedras  Negras  dur- 
ing this  period.     Twenty- six  percent  of  household 
respondents  referred  directly  to  some  factor  in 
Piedras  Negras  as  being  the  worst  part  of  the 
whole  flood  experience  for  them. 
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(2)    Rumors  of  heavy  destruction  and  loss  of  life,    sup- 
ported by  "real"  cases,   were  being  circulated. 

3.     Post-impact  Period  (A) 

a.  Concrete  Events  (A) 

(1)  Early  contacts  supplied  almost  no  information  on 
particular  persons  or  groups. 

(2)  The  first  semi-official  report  on  casualties 
(National  Guard)  was  at  least  five  hundred  deaths. 

(3)  An  offer  of  field  kitchens  and  other  aid  was  re- 
jected by  Mexican  officials,   who  did  not  feel  they 
could  sign  a  request  for  it. 

b.  Secondary  Effects  (A) 

(1)  Rumors  grew  that  the  number  of  deaths  in 
Piedras  Negras  was  1000,   2000,   5000,  and  even 
10,000. 

(2)  Anger  became  general  over  rejection  of  aid  and 
there  was  fear  that  officials  would  not  try  to  help 
the  Piedras  Negras  citizens. 

(3)  Many  people  in  Eagle  Pass  expressed  a  wish  to 
"do  something.  " 

2.     Two -thirds  of  these  respondents  had  relatives  or  friends  in 
Piedras  Negras.     These  responses  may  be  categorized: 

(a)  When  he  heard  of  the  deaths  in  Piedras  Negras--?. 

(b)  "I  was  worried  about  my  brother  in  Piedras  Negras.     I  knew 
he  was  in  danger."--! 

(c)  When  he  saw  that  all  of  the  people  in  Piedras  were  left 
destitute.  --2 

(d)  Seeing  everything  in  Piedras  Negras  under  water.  --3 

(e)  When  the  levee  broke  in  Piedras  Negras.  --2 

(f)  The  loss  of  property  or  the  physical  destruction  in  Piedras 
Negras --4 

(g)  "Hearing  the  screams  from  Piedras  Negras.  "--1     (Occasion- 
al people  claimed  they  heard  screams;  this  is  very  doubtful 
since  the  river  was  making  a  heavy  roar. ) 

(h)  Seeing  people  drowning  in  Piedras  Negras.  --1 
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4.     Post-impact  Period  (B) 
a.     Concrete  Events  (B) 

(1)  A  few  individuals  in  Eagle  Pass,   nearly  all  re- 
ligious leaders,   wanted  to  help  the  people  in 
Piedras  Negras  and  took  some  food  and  water  by 
use  of  a  small  plane. 

(2)  They  decided  to  try  to  get  others  to  do  the  same. 
Immediate  response  brought  about  a  need  of  three 
functional  groups:     solicitors  in  Eagle  Pass,   fly- 
ers,  and  distributors  in  Piedras  Negras. 

(3)  This  aid  was  fully  accepted  in  Piedras  Negras  by 
officials  and  individuals,    and  Army  personnel 
were  used  to  drive  the  trucks  and  guard  the  goods. 

(4)  The  distributors  and  solicitors  worked  rather 
randomly:    Solicitors  had  no  system  for  getting 
goods,    except  to  go  to  friends  or  religious  groups, 
while  distributors  simply  drove  trucks  of  goods 
into  town  as  far  as  possible  and  began  handing 
food  and  clothing  to  "those  that  seemed  to  need  it 
most." 

b.     Secondary  Effects  (B) 

(1)  There  was  an  immediate  emotional  response  to 
the  "airlift"  by  people  in  both  communities. 

(2)  Concern  over  possible  deaths  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives gradually  decreased  as  more  and  more  mes- 
sages and  reports  went  through  these  informal 
contacts. 

(3)  Early  concern  over  the  fate  of  relatives  and 
friends  was  gradually  replaced  by  concern  over 
their  ability  to  get  food,   water,   clothing,    etc. 

(4)  Anxiety  and  hostility  were  involved  in  the  growth 
of  rumors  that  officials  were  falsifying  the  num- 
bers of  dead,    that  hundreds  had  been  buried  in 
common  graves  with  no  attempts  at  identification 
and  without  religious  services,    that  officials 
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didn't  care  if  the  people  starved,   and  that  many 
people  had  been  shot  by  firing  squads  for  various 
offenses.     In  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  presi- 
dente   on  various  occasions  was  rumored  to  have 
been  shot. 

5.     Post-impact  Period  (C) 

a.  Concrete  Events  (C) 

(1)  Four  planes,  four  pilots,   about  ten  leaders,    and 
fifteen  other  persons  were  working  in  this  phase 
of  the  movement  before  it  was  terminated  on 
July  1  when,   with  establishment  of  a  disaster 
committee  and  agreement  for  organizational  aid, 
the  need  for  the  food  airlift  was  removed. 

(2)  The  movement  changed  to  a  large-scale  passen- 
ger service.     During  the  next  seven  days  some 
fifteen  thousand  persons  were  transported  each 
way  and  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  supplies 
were  taken  to  Piedras  Negras  by  passengers. 
The  number  of  airplanes  increased  rapidly  to 

as  many  as  twenty,   and  charging  $2.  00  per 
flight  became  established  practice.     Approxi- 
mately four  out  of  five  of  the  passengers  were 
going  to  help  relatives  or  friends,   or  coming  to 
Eagle  Pass  to  receive  help  and  to  tell  what  had 
happened. 

(3)  The  opening  of  the  railway  and  highway  bridges 
removed  the  need  for  the  passenger  airlift. 

b.  Secondary  Effects  (C) 

(1)  Hundreds  of  relatives  and  friends  came  or  were 
brought  to  Eagle  Pass  to  stay  until  conditions 
bettered  in  Piedras  Negras.     The  plight  of  these 
persons  and  the  highly  dramatic  effect  of  the 
airlift  operations  added  to  the  excitement  and 
other  emotional  tensions  of  the  people. 

(2)  Strong  rumors  grew  and  persisted  that  the  offi- 
cials in  Piedras  Negras  were  misusing  organi- 
zational aid. 
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(3)  There  was  general  resentment  that  flyers  charged 
for  transportation.     It  was  not  thought  by  some 

to  be  "right"  to  commercialize  (even  to  get  bare 
expenses). 

(4)  There  was  deep  resentment  in  Eagle  Pass  of 
outsiders  (indiscriminately  labelled  "sightseers") 
who  went  to  Piedras  Negras. 

6.   Summary  and  Conclusions 

a.  At  the  informal  level  there  was  very  strong  concern 
and  desire  to  do  something  for  people  in  Piedras 
Negras. 

b.  Aid  proffered  by  this  informal  group  to  informal 
groups  was  not  resisted  by  officials,    other  organiza- 
tion members,   nor  the  common  people. 

c.  There  was  no  criticism,   as  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined,   on  the  part  of  the  distributors  directed  to- 
wards the  recipients. 

d.  The  distributors  wanted  to  do  something  to  help: 
Many  or  all  had  friends  and/or  relatives  in  Piedras 
Negras  and  also  they  wanted  to  act  in  a  humane 
fashion- -to  "help  their  neighbors."     (Several  were 
religious  leaders.  ) 

e.  The  early  work  of  the  airlift  group  was  unsystematic 
and  not  well  organized,    and  it  contributed  little  in 
terms  of  actual  pounds  of  donated  goods;  nonetheless, 
no  criticisms  were  made  of  it  on  these  bases  as  far 
as  this  study  shows. 

f.  There  were  frequent  praises  of  the  movement  and, 
seemingly,    an  absence  of  criticisms  on  either  side. 

Case  B.     Formal  Organizations:     The  Offer  of  United  States  Aid 
1.    Background 

a.     Piedras  Negras  has  no  Red  Cross  nor  Green  Cross 
unit,    and  external  units  were  slow  in  arriving  and 
getting  set  up. 
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b.       The  use  of  United  States  military  equipment  and 

personnel  in  Mexico  or  other  sovereign  territories 
is  supposed  to  be  possible  only  on  official  request. 

2.   Concrete  Events 

a.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  a  commission 
from  Eagle  Pass  offered  to  the  officials  who  were 
on  the  hills  the  use  of  a  field  kitchen  and  other  ma- 
terials.    The  Mexican  officials  refused  to  petition 
formally  for  aid. 

b.  After  the  army  commandant  and  presidente  were 
evacuated,   there  was  again  a  refusal  to  sign. 

c.  By  this  time  the  problem  had  reached  Washington 
where  the  Department  of  State  began  to  work  on  it. 

d.  Mexican  officials  constantly  reiterated  that  they 
would  welcome  all  help,   but  would  not  "ask"  for  it. 

e.  The  governor  of  Coahuila  arrived,   backed  up  the 
refusal  at  first,   and  then  requested  certain  items  of 
aid  that  would  not  involve  bringing  military  units  and 
equipment  to  Mexico. 

f.  There  was,   before  and  after  the  refusals,   a  fairly 
open  movement  of  goods  consigned  to  organizations. 

g.  On  July  1  the  acceptance  of  aid  was  announced,   by 
July  3  army  planes  were  flying  in  food,   clothing, 
medicine,   and  so  on. 

h.       The  Mexican  officials  retained  control  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods. 

3.   Secondary  Effects 

a.  The  refusal  of  aid  caused  indignation,    surprise  and 
criticism  in  the  United  States.     Of  the  respondents 
in  Eagle  Pass  24  percent  said  the  worst  thing  done 
in  Mexico  was  to  refuse  United  States  aid. 

b.  There  was  very  high  feeling  among  the  Mexican 
people  about  the  refusal  of  aid.     This  was  a  major 
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topic  of  conversation  for  many  weeks.  More  than 
one-third  thought  this  was  the  worst  thing  done  by 
their  officials. 

c.  Private  citizens  sent  letters  and  telegrams  to  Mexico 
City  saying  the  President  of  Mexico  should  come  and 
see  the  situation  for  himself. 

d.  At  first  the  criticism  about  refusal  of  aid  was  aimed 
at  the  governor  as  well  as  the  presidente.    The  re- 
gional army  commander  was  also  blamed.     Gradually 
the  blame  became  fixed  primarily  on  the  presidente. 

e.  After  food,    clothing  and  medicines  were  accepted, 
there  were  widespread  and  widely  believed  stories 
that  these  goods  were  being  kept  by  officials,    sold 
by  officials,   and  so  forth.     Thirty  percent  of  the 
Eagle  Pas  scans  said  that  the  worst  thing  done  in 
Mexico  was  misuse  by  officicials  of  the  goods  sent 
over. 

3.   Summary  and  Conclusions 

a.     The  refusal  of  Mexican  officials  formally  to  request 
aid  was  based,   according  to  them,   on  the  feeling  that 
they  should  not  be  made  to  "ask"  for  help,   and  on  the 
belief  that  Mexicans  could  handle  the  situation  through 
their  own  resources. 


3.  One  local  Red  Cross  official  stated  that  even  after  the  aid  was 
accepted  the  officials  over  there  sold  it  anyway.     Another  of  the  local 
leaders  who  worked  with  the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  reports  that 
some  of  the  go6ds  were  kept  and  sold.     The  situation  was  so  critical 
that  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  were  sent  over  to  check  and  came  back 
to  report  to  civic  groups  and  the  press  that  everything  was  under  con- 
trol.    It  is  no  criticism  of  these  officials  to  say  that  they  could  have 
made  little  headway  into  checking  the  distribution  system  in  Piedras 
Negras. 

4.  In  a  letter  to  a  local  Piedras  Negras  leader,   the  governor  said: 

" I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  humanitarian  collaboration 

of  various  North  American  groups,   particularly  from  Del  Rio  and  Eagle 
Pass,    Texas,   who  spontaneously  have  given  aid  to  our  people,    thus 
rendering  a  tribute  to  the  relationships  of  friendship  and  mutual  aid  in 
which  we  have  lived.     With  respect  to  the  rumor  that  we  have  rebuffed 
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b.  The  program  in  Mexico  which  seeks  to  increase 

national  pride  and  loyalty,   especially  in  the  frontier 
states,   may  be  related  to  a  "nationalistic"  element 
in  this  refusal. 

c.  According  to  many  observers  there  were  actions, 
statements,   and  questions  that  Mexican  officials 
found  disturbing.     An  Eagle  Pass  Red  Cross  official 
notes  a  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  those  who  asked 
for  the  request  for  help  and  says  that  Mexicans  could 
have  handled  the  situation  better  because  they  would 
have  been  more  tactful.     The  "free-wheeling"  actions 
of  other  people  from  the  United  States,   especially 
newsmen,   is  said  to  have  aroused  resentment  on  the 
part  of  Mexican  officials. 

d.  The  political  system  that  has  been  described  as 
characterizing  the  Piedras  Negras  governmental 
system  minimizes  the  extent  to  which  local  officials 
can  "act  on  their  own.  "    Also,   once  a  position  is 
taken,   affective  considerations  of  pride,   and  so  on, 
act  against  revoking  the  decision,   while  arguments 
based  on  rational  assessment  of  needs  do  not  carry 
the  weight  they  would  have  in  systems  which  stress 
universalistic,   affectively  neutral  orientations. 
Similarly,    the  reactions  to  others'  acts  may  be  ex- 
pected to  tend  to  place  primary  emphasis  upon 
dignidad,   honor,    evidences  of  respect,   and  so  on. 
The  governor's  letter,    as  quoted,   indicates  a  feeling 
that  there  was  lack  in  this  respect. 

e.  On  the  other  hand,   representatives  of  national  organ- 
izations "were  in  Eagle  Pass  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  carry  on  a  good  program  of  aid  to  Mexico. 
They  did  not  anticipate  anyone's  refusing  their  aid 


the  aid  offered  by  certain  groups  in  the  United  States.  .  .  ,   I  will  refrain 
from  stating  the  motives  for  this  preposterous  rumor,    since  in  all 
truth  the  only  thing  we  have  done  has  been  to  adopt  a  responsible  posi- 
tion,   establishing  the  principle  that  all  aid  must  be  offered  voluntarily, 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  humane  sentiment  which  does  not  injure 
our  honor  nor  the  dignity  of  the  victims  of  this  disaster  whom  we  have 
not  abandoned  to  their  own  fate.    .    .  "  (La  Voz  del  Norte,   Piedras  Negras, 
Vol.   6,  No.    1175,  p.    1,   Cols.    1-4.) 
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and  were  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  by  the 
refusal.     According  to  the  structuring  of  roles  in 
their  organizations,   there  was  an  immediate,    effi- 
cient means  of  getting  help  to  thousands  of  very 
needy  people --by  flying  in  army  field  kitchens,   med- 
icines, foods,   etc.     These  materials  were  already 
being  gathered  from  warehouses  and  through  public 
drives,   and,    rationally,   there  was  no  reason  for 
them  to  pile  up  in  storage  places  when  they  were  so 
greatly  needed.     It  is  not  surprising  then  that  some 
differences  of  opinions  and  lack  of  coordination  grew 
out  of  this  situation. 

f.  The  impasse  was  broken  by  action  through  Washing- 
ton and  Mexico  City,   with  the  resultant  compromise 
in  accepting  some  aid,   but  not  army  materials  and 
men.     In  this  connection  there  was  an  evident  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  just  what  to  do  and  to  whom  to  turn 
after  the  first  move  to  get  aid  to  Mexico  was  refused. 
This  problem  was  passed  around  in  several  offices 
in  the  United  States. 

g.  Finally,   it  may  be  noted  that  this  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  opposedly  structured  organiza- 
tions left  participants  from  each  side  with  an  evident 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  position  of  the  other. 
The  "explanations"  for  the  others'  behavior  were 
quite  varied  and  interesting.  •*    In  this  case  relation- 
ships were  not  established  by  acceptance  of  the  out- 
side group  into  the  particularistic  system,   but  by 
imposition  of  directives  from  higher  officials  in  the 
system.     There  was  never  a  close  system  of  coordin- 
ation nor  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will  during  the 
continuation  of  this  rather  peculiar  relationship. 


5.     Each  informant  seemed  to  have  his  own  explanation  of  the  refusal 
of  aid:    for  example,    that  the  officials  knew  they  couldn't  do  any  grafting 
if  they  took  aid  from  the  United  States.     A  common  explanation  was  that 
officials  did  not  want  people  in  the  United  States  to  learn  what  a  terrible 
situation  existed  in  Piedras  Negras.     (In  reality,  people  came  and  went 
with  little  control.  ) 
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Case  C.     Formal  Organizations:     The  Offer  of  Local  Cleaning  Aid 

1.  Background 

a.  Most  heavy  road  construction  in  northern  Mexico  is 
done  by  contractors  from  the  United  States.     Conse- 
quently,  there  was  little  equipment  available  for 
cleaning  in  the  Mexican  cities. 

b.  The  use  of  equipment  belonging  to  the  state  of  Texas 
and  to  the  United  States  was  not  offered. 

c.  As  noted  earlier,   the  county  judge  of  Maverick  County 
has  close  ties  with  many  people  in  Mexico. 

2.  Concrete  Events 

a.  Limited  supplies  of  cleaning  equipment  were  sent  to 
Mexico  before  the  bridges  were  repaired  and  some 
equipment  was  brought  to  Piedras  Negras  from  other 
localities. 

b.  The  county  judge  had  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
health  and  physical  conditions  in  Piedras  Negras. 

He  had  been  largely  responsible  for  an  insect  control 
program  for  Piedras  Negras,   and  was  a  major  force 
in  getting  the  bridge  quickly  back  into  operation.     He 
sent  nearly  all  of  Maverick  County's  equipment  to 
Piedras  Negras,   and  arranged  for  equipment  from 
other  counties  to  be  used. 

c.  Arrangements  for  this  aid  were  made  with  the  presi- 
dente  and  the  governor.     No  request  for  aid  was 
asked.     There  was  no  difficulty  according  to  most 
observers. 

d.  The  equipment  was  manned  by  personnel  from  the 
various  counties.     Most  of  it  was  sent  back  to  the 
counties  within  two  months. 

e.  The  county  judge  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
project.     He  had  in  his  personal  control  eight  main- 
tainers,   fifteen  or  more  dump  trucks,    six  automatic 
shovels,   three  bulldozers  and  three  fogging  machines, 
all  from  the  counties.     There  was  a  lesser  number  of 
machines  from  Mexico. 
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f.       The  cleaning  of  Piedras  Negras  was  a  difficult  opera- 
tion.    Nonetheless,   the  work  went  quite  well  and 
efficiently. 

3.  Secondary  Effects 

a.  The  workers  reported  very  smooth  operations  with 
no  difficulties  in  cooperation.     One  stated,   "I'm 
surprised  how  well  they  cooperate.  " 

b.  These  workers  brought  back  conflicting  stories  of 
conditions  in  Piedras  Negras.     Some  told  dramatic 
stories  of  bodies  that  "might  have  been  human,  "  etc.  , 
while  others  said  the  conditions  were  good. 

4.  Summary  and  Conclusion 

a.  There  may  have  been  some  anger  at  the  judge  for 
going  to  the  governor,   according  to  two  informants, 
but,   if  so,    this  anger  had  no  effect  in  hindering  the 
cooperation.     The  program  was  accepted  without 
difficulty,   operated  with  little  strain,    and  was  quite 
successful  in  terms  of  its  goal. 

b.  The  approach  that  was  used  was  based  on  affective 
orientations  of  friendship,    recollections  of  past  help 
and  sincerity,   and  was  never  colored  with  any  impli- 
cation of  being  patronizing  or  insulting. 

c.  The  program  aroused  little  interest  in  either  com- 
munity.    None  of  the  Piedras  Negras  informants 
mentioned  this  program  as  the  best  thing  done  by  the 
United  States.     It  was  mentioned  occasionally  as  a 
good  thing.  ° 


6.     Border  relationships  sometimes  have  a  rather  sad  humor  unique 
to  them.     The  author  heard  on  many  occasions  remarks  by  people  in  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  the  Mexicans  were  doing  a  very  poor  job 
of  cleaning  their  town.     One  remark  taken  down  verbatim  was,    "Hell, 
they  don't  know  what  they're  doing  and  just  making  a  mess.     By  G    ,    a 
few  Americans  would've  had  it  cleaned  up  long  before  now."    At  this 
time  the  city  was  fairly  well  cleaned  and  much  of  the  work  had  been  done 
by  "Americans.  " 
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d.      Finally,   it  may  be  pointed  out  that  only  in  this  case, 
was  physical  equipment  and  personnel  in  large  num- 
bers sent  to  Piedras  Negras,   and  there  was  little 
friction.     The  factors  involved  would  seem  to  be  the 
different  implications  of  county  equipment  vs.    United 
States  equipment  and  the  different  approaches  used 
in  offering  the  aid.     While  the  operation  is  evidence 
of  the  rationally  structured  role  of  the  judge,   in  this 
case  there  was  an  obvious  use  of  particularistic, 
affective  relationships.     That  successful  cooperation 
and  efficient  performance  occurred,   may  well  be  due 
to  the  mode  of  procedure. 


Relations  to  External  Organizations  of  the  Same  Nation. 

Investigation  of  the  relations  of  formal  and  informal  groups  in 
Piedras  Negras  and  Eagle  Pass  to  external  formal  organizations  in  the 
respective  countries  offers  an  opportunity  for  pursuing  lines  of  inquiry 
posed  by  various  disaster  studies,   but  does  not  seem  to  be  as  fruitful  an 
area  for  the  comparison  of  social  structures  and  value  orientations  as 
the  pattern  of  actions  on  the  local  level  and  between  the  communities. 
For  this  reason,   only  a  limited  characterization  of  the  principal  patterns 
will  be  presented  here. 

Texas  State  Disaster  Control  Center.     The  state  of  Texas  has 
developed  a  control  center  that  is  to  operate  in  all  emergencies  that  de- 
mand more  than  local  attention.     All  key  defense  and  disaster  agencies 
are  represented  in  the  Center.     The  Center  has  adequate  authority  to 
control  all  civil  problems,   and  has  cooperative  arrangements  with  autono- 
mous organizations  that  permit  close  coordination  of  actions  whenever 
necessary.     A  major  component  of  the  Center  is  an  elaborate  communi- 
cations network,    which  reaches  into  local  communities  on  the  one  hand 
and  national  organizations  on  the  other. 

During  the  Rio  Grande  Flood  the  Center  was  very  active  in  chan- 
neling materials  and  men  into  the  stricken  areas  on  a  systematic  basis. 
Participation  in  an  "Operation  Alert"  had  just  been  completed  and  the 
Center  was  able  to  swing  into  action  with  a  minimum  of  problems. 


7.     One  exception:     some  National  Guard  communications  equipment 
was  taken  across  and  used  until  ordered  to  cease  operations  during  the 
muddle  about  sending  aid  to  Mexico. 
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The  Center  dispatched  a  highway  patrolman  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Center  in  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras.     There  was 
some  local  confusion  over  the  role  of  this  person,    which  did  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  his  work.     Local  officials  evidently  had  not  adequately 
spread  information  about  the  patrolman's  responsibilities. 

In  general  the  Center- -Eagle  Pass  system  operated  very  effec- 
tively. °    The  relationships  were  closely  limited  to  specific  areas  of  con- 
cern,  and  were  characterized  by  stress  on  rational,   unemotional  deci- 
sions.    Through  the  Control  Center  the  relations  of  the  community  were 
channelled  to  control  offices  of  the  FCDA,   Public  Health,   Red  Cross, 
Public  Safety,   National  Guard,   army  posts  and  other  key  organizations. 

The  Governor  and  the  President.    The  State  of  Coahuila  has  not 
felt  a  need  for  developing  a  Disaster  Control  Center,    civil  defense  pro- 
gram,   or  similar  agency.     Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  need  such  organizations  as  the  United  States,    the  social  system  places 
responsibility  for  control  of  emergencies  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  offi- 
cials.    Consequently,   the  relationships  of  Piedras  Negras  to  external 
organizations  were  very  different  from  those  of  Eagle  Pass. 

The  governor  of  the  state  went  to  Acuna  and  then  to  Piedras 
Negras,   where  he  set  up  headquarters  and  took  personal  charge  of  all 
disaster  activity  for  two  weeks.     He  continued  to  make  important  deci- 
sions all  during  the  rehabilitation  period. 

When  the  problem  over  refusal  of  Red  Cross  aid  went  to  the 
national  level,   the  president  of  Mexico  sent  word  that  aid  would  be 
accepted. 

There  were  delays  in  getting  the  program  started  and  the  people 
of  Piedras  Negras  made  various  appeals  to  the  president  to  come  to 
Piedras  Negras  to  straighten  out  the  problems.     The  following  telegram 
shows  the  tenor  of  the  appeals: 


8.     There  were  some  "normal"  tendencies  to  bypass  the  Center  by 
national  organizations.     There  were  also  some  minor  strains  towards 
particularistic  relationships,    especially  at  points  when  politics  became 
a  factor  in  actions.     Since  authority  of  the  Center  is  derived  from  a 
governmental  system,   independence  from  political  considerations  would 
be  a  rather  Utopian  ideal,   although  nonetheless  one  to  work  towards. 
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Telegram:    Urgent 
C.   Adolf  o  Ruiz  Cor  tine  s 

•       •       •       •       • 

We  repeat  our  messages  of  July  first  and  second.     We  protest  the  false 
radio  news  saying  the  situation  is  normal  in  Piedras  Negras.     We  invite 
you  to  see  in  person  the  terrible  destruction.     Industry  and  commerce 
have  totally  disappeared.     A  majority  of  private  residences  damaged. 
Furniture  and  clothing  completely  lost.     We  urge  your  immediate  help. 
Respectfully.  Signed: 


The  national  president  made  a  tour  of  the  disaster  area  and  made 
a  contribution  of  100,  000  pesos  toward  a  disaster  fund  in  Piedras  Negras. 
This  was  the  financial  foundation  for  the  disaster  committee  set  up  by  the 
governor  to  manage  the  construction  of  houses  and  other  problems.     It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  6  percent  of  the  Eagle  Pass  respondents  thought 
that  the  visit  of  their  president  was  the  best  action  taken  by  the  Mexican 
officials,    because  of  the  betterment  of  morale  that  resulted. 

The  pattern  of  particularistic  orientation  from  state  to  national 
levels  is  in  harmony  with  other  characteristics  of  the  system  as  described 
earlier.     Emphasis  in  times  of  stress  is  upon  a  central  leader  who  is  sup- 
posed to  take  complete  charge  and  direct  all  activities.     Moreover,  he  is 
ideally  supposed  to  treat  on  an  affective  basis  the  problems  of  each  of  the 
people,   as  an  individual. 

Other  External  Organizations.    Each  community  received  impor- 
tant contributions  from  organizations  that  have  not  been  discussed  in  this 
report.     Also,   large  amounts  of  material  aid  came  to  the  area  from  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  and  Mexico.     Much  of  the  goods 
gathered  in  the  United  States  were  specifically  designated  for  use  in 
Piedras  Negras  by  the  senders. 

Each  of  these  community  and  organizational  actions  present  very 
interesting  areas  for  study.     Probably  one  of  the  most  frustrating  prob- 
lems to  the  social  scientist  doing  disaster  research  is  being  unable  to 
pursue  all  lines  of  inquiry  during  the  period  immediately  after  a  disaster 
when  information  is  most  available. 

One  note  should  be  added  here:     That  is  that  the  appeals  to  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  were  basically  on  an  affective  basis.  '    This 

9.     In  contrast  was  the  argument  used  in  trying  to  get  U.S.    medical 
and  sanitation  equipment  to  Piedras  Negras.     This  argument  stressed  the 
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was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Spanish -speaking  segments  of  the 
population.     The  emotional  element  in  relief  drives  in  this  case  was  sup- 
plemented by  nostalgia,    anxiety,    and  national  pride. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  this  chapter  a  modest  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  up  by  use 
of  three  selected  cases,    the  problems  and  possibilities  for  international 
interaction  during  the  rehabilitation  period.     Other  cases  could  have  been 
used.  *°    These  were  chosen  purposefully  because  they  were  major  areas 
of  interaction,   and  because  they  seem  indicative  of  the  range  in  patterns 
of  action  between  the  communities. 

In  a  very  tentative  fashion  it  has  been  proposed  that  in  establish- 
ing relationships  between  differently  structured  and  oriented  organiza- 
tions very  stringent  limits  are  placed  on  each  organization  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  understand  and  respond  appropriately  to  the  actions  of 
the  other  and,    especially,   develop  coordinated  action  programs. 

If  role  orientations  are  dominated  by  ascriptive  assignments  and 
personalistic  evaluations  then,   inherently,    role  incumbents  tend  to  re- 
sist strongly  the  approaches  or  suggestions  of  "outsiders."    On  the  other 
hand,   if  a  person  or  group  gains  a  place  within  the  particularistic  rela- 
tionship,   whatever  the  process  involved,   the  full  rights  of  membership 
are  extended  to  him  or  them.  ^ 


potential  danger  to  U.S.    communities  if  epidemics  developed  in  the 
Mexican  towns. 

10.  Among  others,    the  churches  of  each  town  stand  out  in  terms  of 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work  and  their  close  cooperation.     All  major 
denominations  worked  together,   usually  with  close  relations  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  Salvation  Army.     The  civic  clubs  in  the  communities  worked 
together  very  well,    especially,    the  Lions  Clubs  and  Rotary  Clubs.     At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,    there  was  almost  no  interaction  between  the 
local  city  governments  and  there  have  been  no  plans  worked  out  on  this 
level  for  future  emergencies. 

11.  Hence,    there  may  be  expected  a  strong  resistance  against  role 
fragmentation  and  a  tendency  for  a  role  to  be  extended  and  diffused  to 
include  several "subroles." 

These  general  considerations  are  derived  from  earlier  state- 
ments and  from  particular  cases  cited  above.      These  are  tentative  and 
refer  to  ideal  situations;  and  the  subsuming  of  the  characteristics  of  one 
case  into  general  hypotheses  and  postulates  merely  establishes  possibili- 
ties.    There  is  no  intent  to  say  that  the  few  cases  above  demonstrate  the 
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It  has  been  proposed  that  the  alternatives  presented  to  disaster 
agencies  that  attempt  to  develop  cooperative  programs  in  such  situations 
as  those  discussed  here  are  very  limited.      The  two  polar  alternatives 
seem  to  be:     (1)  gaining  acceptance  within  the  particularistic  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  having  the  necessary  qualities,    or  (2)  having  a  rela- 
tionship imposed  from  higher  officials  in  the  system. 

From  the  reverse  viewpoint,    such  systems  face  the  problem  of 
adjusting  traditional  standards  of  dignity,   personal  honor,    and  personal 
power  to  permit  relationships  with  organizations  which  are  compara- 
tively stripped  of  such  emphases  when  faced  with  a  disaster  situation. 
An  adjustment  may  be  made  by  accepting  cooperation  and  then  letting 
the  efficiency-oriented  organization  control  actual  operations  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  cleaning  program).      This  is  not,    logically,    a  solution  that 
the  personallistically-oriented  officials  can  be  expected  to  desire. 

The  case  of  the  county  judge's  cleaning  program  suggests  a  pro- 
mising approach.     In  order  to  utilize  such  an  approach  an  agency  must 
be  able  to  find  persons  whose  roles  are  adequately  established  on  an 
affective  basis  that  they  can  serve  in  such  a  capacity.     Pre-established 
working  relationships  which  are  developed  on  the  higher  levels  may  offer 
the  most  sure  and  effective  path  to  coordination  on  international  local 
problems.     In  such  cases  the  assistance  of  local  persons  who  are  accepted 
in  both  systems  may  add  to  the  ease  with  which  a  program  operates. 

The  relation  of  national  agencies  to  the  local  communities  have 
not  been  discussed  in  detail.     In  brief  the  general  patterns  of  relation- 
ships indicate  an  emphasis  on  personal,    affective  orientations  in  the 
case  of  Piedras  Negras  and  coordination  through  a  state  agency  in  the 
case  of  Eagle  Pass.      Though  each  case  presents  some  unique  features, 
it  may  be  said  that,    in  general,    the  pattern  of  relations  of  each  community 
to  external  organizations  in  its  country  are  similar  to  the  pattern  of  in-" 
ternal  relationships  in  the  community,    i.    e.  ,    the  values  in  terms  of  which 
actions  are  patterned  remain  fairly  constant. 


correctness  on  a  general  level  of  the  above  hypotheses.     They  furnish 
the  raw  material  from  which  general  propositions  may  be  tentatively 
formulated. 

12.     Gaining  approval  of  the  next  layer  in  a  hierarchy  may  only 
duplicate  the  original  problem,    and  so  on  through  the  total  system.     It 
may  be  hypothesized  that  normally,    the  farther  an  agency  is  removed 
from  the  local  agencies  the  more  dispassionately  local  problems  may 
be  reviewed. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  SIX 

INFORMAL  GROUP  ACTIONS 
Introduction 

There  is  usually  an  understandable  emphasis  given  to  individual 
acts  of  heroism  and  to  activities  of  formal  organizations  during  and  after 
a  disaster,    while  press  stories  and  other  accounts  give  little  attention 
to  the  background  of  unspectacular  informal  group  behavior.     Further- 
more,   the  most  careful  studies  are  usually  undertaken  for  particular 
organizations  and  may  reflect  a  greater  concern  with  informal  group 
actions  that  impede  than  those  that  aid  or  are  unrelated  to  the  execution 
of  organizational  plans.      Thus,   the  impression  sometimes  left  with  the 
public  is  that  informal  groups  become  fragmented  into  a  disorganized 
mass  of  panic-stricken  or,    at  least,    of  selfishly  behaving  individuals. 
Yet  general  studies  of  social  behavior  indicate  that  informal  groups 
assume  much  of  the  burden  of  defining  and  meeting  the  problems  that 
arise  in  a  community.     Moreover,    it  would  be  somewhat  ludicrous  to 
suggest  that  disaster  agencies  have  functioned  effectively  in  the  past 
without  the  cooperation  and  support  of  informal  groups  of  the  affected 
communities.     In  any  event  it  appears  justifiable  to  maintain  that  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  attempt  to  understand  and  control  disaster  situations 
is  the  study  of  informal  groups.     The  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  in- 
formal groups  from  different  socio -cultural  systems  should  be  especially 
rewarding.  •*• 

The  analysis  of  informal  group  actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood 
is  based  primarily  upon  data  from  the  household  schedules  that  were  ad- 
ministered in  each  community.  ^ 


1.  The  following  discussion  summarizes  materials  presented  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies,   Informal 
Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Flood,   February,    1955. 

2.  Field  interviewers,    as  a  general  policy,    were  recruited  to  work 
in  communities  of  which  they  were  residents.     There  were  special  ad- 
vantages in  this  --  one  of  which  was  the  avoidance  of  violation  of  various 
laws.     There  appear  to  be  certain  advantages,   however,    to  using  both 
residents  and  outsiders  when  studying  the  complex  social  systems  in 
border  communities. 


The  Pre-Impact  Period 

Most  of  the  residents  of  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  were 
warned  of  the  flood's  approach  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  it  crested. 
There  was  ample  time  for  warnings  to  be  evaluated  and  decisions  made 
and  carried  out.     During  this  time,    what  were  informal  groups  doing? 
Were  there  differences  in  action  patterns  between  the  two  communities? 
If  so,    what  was  the  nature  of  the  differences  and  were  they  consistent 
with  differences  in  other  areas  of  action?     These  are  basic  queries  to 
which  the  following  discussion  is  addressed. 

Transmission  and  Discussion  of  Warnings.     Most  households  in 
the  two  communities  have  radios^  and  more  families  first  learned  of  the 
flood  threat  from  broadcasts  of  news  stories  and  warnings  than  by  any 
other  means.     If  warnings  via  radio  broadcasts  are  included  among  for- 
mal warnings,    the  following  breakdown  of  sources  of  first  warnings  may 
be  made.    (Table  6). 


Table  6 

Source  of  First  Warning  Received  by  Respondents 
in  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  by  Percentages 

Source  Eagle  Pass  Piedras  Negras 

Formal  Source  64  82 

Informal  Source  32  15 

Neighbors  and  Acquaintances  16  8 

Friends  14  4 

Relative  sa  __2  _3 

Others  _4  __3 

Totals  100  100 

a.     Relatives  refers  to  all  kin  not  of  the  conjugal  unit  in  the  household 
or  all  kin  outside  of  the  household. 

An  interesting  variation  is  found  with  respect  to  those  who  were 
earliest  in  hearing  of  the  flood  danger.     In  Eagle  Pass  nearly  one -fourth 
of  the  respondents  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  flood  during  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  twenty- sixth.     In  Piedras  Negras  only  one -tenth  had 


3.     See  Tables  6,    7  and  8,    Appendix,   for  data  on  mass  media  items. 
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heard  warnings  before  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh.     One -half  of 
these  early  warnings  in  Eagle  Pass  and  nine-tenths  in  Piedras  Negras 
had  been  passed  through  informal  channels.     Yet  by  the  time  all  the  re- 
spondents had  been  warned,    the  proportion  of  informal  warnings  in  Eagle 
Pass  was  much  greater  than  in  Piedras  Negras  (Table  6).      This  is  par- 
tially explained  by  the  greater  speed  with  which  press  and  radio  reports 
of  the  hurricane,   heavy  rains,    and  upriver  floods  had  been  transmitted 
in  the  United  States.  ^    Also,   it  must  be  concluded  that  the  informal  com- 
munication system  in  Eagle  Pass  spread  the  news  with  great  rapidity  as 
compared  to  Piedras  Negras,   once  a  base  of  radio  warnings  had  been 
received.      The  major  difference  between  the  two  communities  in  this 
respect  was  the  greater  usage  in  Eagle  Pass  of  informal  communication 
channels  outside  of  kinship  lines.     In  Eagle  Pass  30  percent  and  in 
Piedras  Negras  only  12  percent  of  first  warnings  came  from  neighbors, 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

As  in  the  case  of  formal  warnings,   no  sharp  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  different  informal  sources  of  first  warnings. 
In  each  community  the  warnings  of  relatives  were  treated  seriously. 
Warnings  of  friends,    neighbors  and  acquaintances  were  almost  equally 
divided  between  being  accepted  "very  seriously"  and  "not  at  all  seriously" 
in  Eagle  Pass,    while  they  were  usually  considered  "somewhat  seriously" 
or  "not  at  all  seriously"  in  Piedras  Negras.     Despite  these  differences, 
however,    recipients  relied  primarily  upon  factors  other  than  the  source 
of  the  warning  in  their  evaluations  of  the  danger.     It  may  be  assumed 
that  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  was  the  extent  and  nature  of  dis- 
cussion with  others. 

With  only  one  exception  the  respondents  reported  discussing  the 
warnings  with  other  persons  in  the  communities.  Nearly  all  these  dis- 
cussions were  based  on  informal  relationships  (Table  7). 

The  long  period  between  the  time  that  most  respondents  heard  of 
the  flood  and  the  time  that  it  began  to  wash  into  the  cities  made  possible 
extensive  discussions  of  warnings.     However,    very  few  of  the  respondents 
took  advantage  of  the  time  lapse  to  consult  governmental  or  other  agencies 
that  were  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate  and  recent  information. 


4.     One  of  the  problems  of  successful  estimation  of  flood  conditions 
on  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  lack  of  accurate  information  on  rainfall  and  run- 
off conditions  on  the  Mexican  side.     However,   it  is  thought  that  in  the 
1954  flood  the  heavy  rainfall  was  predominantly  on  the  United  States 
side.     Even  so,    there  is  still  a  serious  lack  of  meteorological  informa- 
tion for  the  vast,    sparsely  populated  West  Texas  plains. 
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Table  7 

Role  Relationships  of  Persons  With  Whom  Respondents 
Discussed  Warnings  by  Percentage  of  Occurrence 

Role  Relationship 
to  Respondents  Eagle  Pass  Piedras  Negras 

Immediate  family  onlya  16  15 

Relatives  10  23 

Friends,   Neighbors  and  Acquaintances  69  61 

Formal  organization  members  4  1 

No  one  1 

Totals  100  100 

a.     Refers  to  members  of  the  conjugal  unit  in  the  household.     If  dis- 
cussions extended  beyond  the  immediate  family,   the  family  category  was 
not  checked  in  constructing  this  table. 


Instead,   discussions  were  limited  almost  entirely  to  informal  contacts. 
In  addition  to  discussing  the  warnings  with  family 'members  and  relatives, 
a  majority  of  the  respondents  in  each  community  participated  in  warning  - 
centered  discussions  with  their  neighbors,   friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  greatest  difference  in  the  patterns  of  action  during  this  period  was 
the  more  frequent  referral  to  persons  having  extended  family  relation- 
ships in  Piedras  Negras  (23  percent)  than  in  Eagle  Pass  (10  percent). 
The. same  general  pattern  appears  in  data  on  persons  who  influenced  the 
respondents  in  making  a  decision  with  reference  to  the  flood  threat. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  any  discussion  of  the  warnings  had  some 
effect  on  the  decision -making  process.     However,    the  extent  of  influence 
may  be  expected  to  vary  considerably  due  to  relationships  to  many  fac- 
tors,  including  role  relationships  to  advisors.     Respondents  were  asked 
to  indicate  those  persons  whom  they  considered  to  have  exerted  influence 
on  their  decisions  to  evacuate  or  not  to  evacuate.      The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  8. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  who  believed  that  they  had  not 
been  influenced  by  persons  beyond  their  family  circle  was  about  the 
same  in  each  community  (52  percent  and  50  percent).     However,    28  per- 
cent in  Eagle  Pass  maintained  that  their  decisions  had  been  made  without 
the  help  of  anyone,    while  the  corresponding  proportion  in  Piedras  Negras 
was  only  14  percent.     Since  all  but  one  of  the  Eagle  Pass  respondents, 
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Table  8 

Role  Relationships  of  Persons  Who  Helped  the 
Respondents  Decide^ To  Evacuate  or  Remain  by  Percentages 

Role  Relationship 
to  Respondent  Eagle  Pass  Piedras  Negras 

"Self,"  only  28  14 

Immediate  family  24  36 

Relatives  16  27 

Friends  and  Neighbors  24  17 

Officials  7  3 

No  Response  1 

Totals  100  100 


and  all  from  Piedras  Negras,   had  discussed  the  warnings  with  someone, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  belief  that  they  had  received  no  help  in  de- 
ciding what  to  do  is  the  result  of  a  value  being  placed  on  self-reliance 
in  the  communities.  5    If  So,    these  data  suggest  the  value  is  of  more 
weight  in  Eagle  Pass.     Since  the  resultant  behavior  of  and  the  losses 
suffered  by  these  respondents  was  not  significantly  different  from  that 
of  the  others,    it  would  appear  that  they  were  influenced  considerably  by 
the  actions  and  arguments  of  others. 

A  second  and  important  difference  may  be  noted  in  the  proportion 
who  reached  decisions  with  the  aid  of  other  than  immediate  family  mem- 
bers.     The  proportions  of  those  who  had  the  help  of  relatives  as  com- 
pared to  friends  and  neighbors  is  almost  reversed  in  the  two  communi- 
ties.    As  in  the  case  of  discussions  of  warnings,    the  people  of  Piedras 
Negras  show  a  greater  reliance  upon  relatives  and  lesser  reference  to 
friend  and  neighbor  groups. 


5.     Although  the  data  indicate  conclusively  that  the  "self-reliant" 
persons  were  influenced  by  others,    it  is  important  to  note  that  this  value 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed.     In  the  first  place  it  makes  more  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  getting  information  on  the  actual  decision -making  process. 
Secondly,    and  more  fundamentally,    it  indicates  an  important  aspect  of 
the  value  structure  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  developing  training 
programs  and  carrying  out  disaster  plans. 
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In  each  community  there  was  a  close  correspondence  between 
those  with  whom  they  discussed  warnings  and  those  who  helped  them 
decide  to  evacuate  or  stay.     Those  who  consulted  friends  and  neighbors 
tended  to  rely  most  heavily  upon  such  relationships  in  reaching  their 
decisions. 

It  might  be  maintained  that  the  long  period  after  the  first  warn- 
ings were  given  until  the  flood  actually  struck  minimizes  the  importance 
of  the  differences  in  informal  interaction  that  were  reported.      There 
was,   however,    a  clear  pattern  of  differences  in  the  phases  of  action  dis- 
cussed above  and  this  pattern  was  consistent  with  that  which  developed 
as  the  threat  became  more  immediate  and  as  the  flood  struck. 


The  Impact  Period 

In  a  flood  such  as  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,    the  pre -impact  and 
impact  periods  are  not  sharply  defined  and  any  delineation  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  artificial.     For  convenience  the  time  of  evacuation  will  be 
used  in  this  discussion  to  demarcate  the  beginning  of  the  impact  period. 
Although  the  time  of  evacuation  varied  from  group  to  group,    in  a  gener- 
al sense  this  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  serious 
community  disorganization. 

Inter -Family  Evacuative  Aid.     The  actions  taken  by  respondents 
during  this  period  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  lesser  reliance  upon 
inter-family  relationships  in  Piedras  Negras  than  in  Eagle  Pass.     An 
extreme  difference  is  noted  in  the  use  of  aid  outside  of  kinship  lines  in 
Eagle  Pass  as  compared  to  Piedras  Negras  (Table  9).     Only  1 1  percent 

Table  9 

Main  Source  of  Aid  Received  by  Respondents  Who 
Evacuated  in  Each  Community  by  Percentages 

Role  Relationships 
to  Respondent  Eagle  Pass  Piedras  Negras 

Immediate  family,    only  26  58 

Relatives  20  31 

Friends  and  Neighbors  50  6 

Officials  4  5 

Totals  100  100 
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of  the  respondents  from  Piedras  Negras  received  evacuation  aid  from 
other  than  immediate  family  members  or  other  kin,   as  compared  to  54 
percent   of  those  from  Eagle  Pass.     This  difference  is  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  aid  given  to  victims  by  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  Eagle 
Pass. 

It  might  be  maintained  that  the  greater  urgency  with  which  fami- 
lies in  Piedras  Negras  had  to  evacuate  functioned  to  limit  the  amount  of 
interfamily  aid,    except  that  the  number  of  families  who  received  aid 
from  relatives  was  considerably  greater  in  Piedras  Negras  (31  percent 
as  compared  to  20  percent).     For  this  reason,    the  conclusion  seems 
warranted  that  minimal  reliance  upon  friends  and  neighbors  in  Piedras 
Negras  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  reliance  upon  kin.     Remarks  made 
about  behavior  during  the  evacuation  support  this  conclusion.     Many 
comments  were  made  by  interviewees  in  Piedras  Negras  to  the  effect 
that  as  the  flood  swept  into  the  city  it  was  "Every  man  for  himself.  "    In 
Eagle  Pass  the  type  of  remark  most  frequently  made  in  this  respect  was 
that  "Here  everyone  was  helping  everyone  else.  "     Moreover,   these  views 
were  shared  in  both  communities.     While  many  Eagle  Passoans  were 
inclined  to  make  strong  remarks,    such  as,   "It  was  dog  eat  dog  over 
there,  "  the  Piedras  Negras  people  almost  unanimously  agreed  that,    "In 
Eagle  Pass  everyone  cooperated  --  officials  and  neighbors  all  worked 
together.  " 

Interviewees  were  asked  to  give  their  relationships  to  the  fami- 
lies and  individuals  that  they  helped  to  evacuate.     In  Piedras  Negras  the 
pattern  of  help  given  by  the  respondents  was  very  similar  to  that  which 
they  had  received.     A  comparison  of  data  presented  in  Tables  9  and  10 
indicates  that  the  proportions  of  respondents  in  Piedras  Negras  who  re- 
ceived no  aid  and  those  who  gave  no  aid  to  groups  beyond  the  immediate 

Table  10 

Relationships  to  those  Families  or  Individuals 
Helped  by  Respondents  in  Evacuation  by  Percentages 

Role  Relationships 
to  Respondents  Eagle  Pass  Piedras  Negras 

Relatives  8  26 

Friends  18  8 

Neighbors  21  6 

Businesses  2 

Formal  Organizations 

Helped  no  one  50  60 

Totals  100  100 
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family  were  almost  the  same.     This  similarity  is  to  be  expected,    since 
nearly  all  aid  followed  informal  relationship  lines  and  nearly  all  infor- 
mal groups  in  the  community,    of  which  the  respondents  are  thought  to 
be  a  representative  sample,    were  in  the  flood's  path.     (That  there  is 
such  close  correspondence  is  an  internal  check  of  the  representativeness 
of  the  sample.  ) 

On  the  other  hand,   in  Eagle  Pass  about  45  percent  of  the  city  was 
not  inundated,   and  families  from  this  area  need  not  have  been  so  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  safety.     It  is  possible, 
therefore,   that  those  outside  the  flooded  zone  acted  in  a  manner  distinct 
from  the  respondents  who  were  from  the  flooded  area.     Data  that  point 
to  such  a  conclusion  are  the  differences  in  patterns  of  aid  received  by 
the  Eagle  Pass  respondents  as  compared  to  that  given  by  them.     Although 
only  8  percent  of  the  respondents  helped  relatives,    20  percent  were 
helped  by  relatives.     Also,    while  74  percent  received  help  from  persons 
not  members  of  the  family,    50  percent  gave  no  help  to  other  families. 
A  hypothesis  that  merits  further  attention  is  that  those  within  an  impact 
area,   as  compared  to  those  members  of  the  same  community  outside 
the  impact  area,   give  greater  weight  when  allocating   their  aid  to  others 
to  the  appearance  of  immediate  danger  to  families  around  them  and  less 
to  pre-existing  strong  ties  of  kinship  or  friendship.  " 

The  marked  difference  between  the  communities  in  the  relation- 
ships of  the  respondents  to  those  families  to  whom  aid  was  given  is  a 
major  finding  of  the  study.     It  may  be  assumed  that  the  neighbors  of 
Piedras  Negras  interviewees  were  as  much  in  need  as  those  of  the  Eagle 
Pass  respondents,    yet  only  6  percent  of  the  interviewees  in  Piedras  Negras 
reported  helping  their  neighbors.  '     The  lack  of  aid  to  neighbors  in  Piedras 
Negras  is  even  more  heavily  underscored  in  view  of  the  high  proportion 
who  gave  aid  to  relatives  (26  percent). 

The  contrast  between  the  two  communities  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, since  the  respondents  were  themselves  faced  with  serious  danger 
and  the  need  to  remove  their  own  belongings  and  families.  Under  these 

6.  The  difference  in  physical  extent  of  flooded  area  in  the  two  com- 
munities and  inadequacies  of  the  samples  do  not  permit  comparison  of 
the  two  communities  on  this  point.     Various  researchable  hypotheses 
might  be  suggested  by  these  limited  data,   however. 

7.  Although   it  might  be  argued  that  relatives  were  more  "available" 
in  Piedras  Negras,   none  of  the  data  support  this  contention.     Further- 
more,  neighbors  were  surely  as  "plentiful"  in  Piedras  Negras  and  were 
Actually  in  greater  need  than  in  Eagle  Pass. 
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conditions  the  differences  between  the  two  communities  in  the  patterns 
of  interfamily  relationships  become  even  more  sharply  defined. 

Informal  Rescue  Groups.     As  noted  earlier,   the  household 
schedules  were  administered  on  a  systematic  area   basis  and  were  not 
in  themselves  adequate  to  analyze  closely  the  makeup  and  activities  of 
the  rescue  and  evacuation  groups  that  formed  during  the  disaster.     The 
data  do  indicate  the  general  outline  of  such  groups  in  the  two  communi- 
ties,  however.     For  example,   from  the  preceding  discussion  it  can  be 
deduced  that  a  major  part  of  the  rescue  and  evacuation  activity  was  per- 
formed by  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of  pre-existing  ties.     In  each 
community  there  was  almost  a  complete  absence  of  help  from  or  to  un- 
known persons  and  chance  acquaintances. 

The  general  tendency  was  for  evacuative  and  rescue  groups  to 
form  quickly  and  to  disperse  after  helping  a  particular  family.     Although 
certain  individuals,    especially  in  Eagle  Pass,    went  from  group  to  group 
giving  aid  as  they  saw  need  for  it,   few  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  limited  cases  except  that  many  of  these  people  had  "across -the  - 
community"  roles,    such  as  school  teacher,   utility  servicemen,   and 
teen-age  boys.     In  Piedras  Negras  there  was  a  lesser  proportion  of 
such  "free-acting"  persons.     It  is  known  that  for  several  hours  before 
the  flood  reached  the  main  part  of  the  city  some  of  the  boys  and  men 
who  hang  around  the  central  plaza  were  active  in  random  aid  activities. 
This  activity  ceased  almost  completely  when  the  flood  entered  higher 
parts  of  Piedras  Negras. 

Respondents  were  asked  the  nature  of  the  group  with  whom  they 
cooperated  in  effecting  rescues  or  evacuations.     In  each  city  these 
groups  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  working  together  on 
the  basis  of  pre-existing  informal  relationships.     In  Piedras  Negras  the 
informal  groups  that  worked  together  in  more  than  one  evacuation  or 
rescue  were  composed  of  relatives  (frequently  a  single  family)  in  about 
one -half  of  the  cases,    and  of  friends  and  neighbors  in  nearly  all  other 
cases.     In  Eagle  Pass  three -fourths  of  these  more  permanent  rescue 
groups  were  composed  of  friends,   neighbors,   acquaintances,    and  chance 
acquaintances.     About  one-fourth  was  made  up  of  members  of  particular 
families  and  kinship  groups. 

As  far  as  the  data  support  comparisons  between  the  two  commun- 
ities,   it  appears  that  the  make-up  and  actions  of  these  groups  were  con- 
sistent with  the  patterns  characteristic  of  the  pre -impact  and  the  other 
phases  of  the  impact  period. 
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The  Post-Impact  Period 

The  press  of  urgency  and  near  impossibility  of  keeping  communi- 
ty-wide happenings  in  focus  during  a  disaster  facilitate  the  domination 
of  a  person's  and  a  group's  actions  by  emotional  and  personal  considera- 
tions.    Risks  are  taken,    injuries  incurred,   losses  sustained,   and  sac- 
rifices made,    often  with  little  thought  beyond  helping  others.     Occasion- 
ally,   selfish  acts  are  performed  that  may  bring  later  condemnation  and 
regret. 

As  the  immediate  crisis  passes,    there  is  time  to  think  of  "to- 
morrow. "    Choices  between  actions  that  have  immediate  goals  and  those 
directed  to  the  future  must  be  made.     Retaining  employment,   preparing 
homes  from  inclement  weather,   and  so  on,    must  be  weighed  against  the 
immediate  needs  of  relatives,   friends,    and  family  members.     This 
change  in  orientation  is  sometimes  a  difficult  and  painful  process. 
Many  persons  seem  bent  on  perpetuating  the  period  of  intense  effort  and 
spontaneous  activity  while  others  exert  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  normal 
tempo.     It  would  seem  that  several  factors  are  related  to  variations  in 
the  speed  and  painlessness  of  the  transition  back  to  "normality.  "    Quick- 
ness of  cleaning  and  rebuilding,    and  the  degree  of  community  solidarity 
and  loyalty,   for  example,   are  surely  involved. 

The  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  the  rehabilitation  process 
was  carried  on  indicate  important  variations  in  the  relative  strength  of 
such  factors  in  the  two  communities.     In  Eagle  Pass,    as  in  many 
disaster-stricken  communities  previously  studied,    there  was  a  period 
of  intense  action  following  the  ebbing  of  the  flood.     Persons  worked 
"around  the  clock"  in  volunteer  relief  roles,    in  cleaning  and  repairing 
lesser  damages.     As  this  work  progressed,   plans  were  being  formulated 
for  rebuilding,    repairing,    restocking,    and  other  long-term  actions.      The 
period  of  maximum  disorganization  never  reached  the  intensity  that  it 
did  in  Piedras  Negras,    and  the  transition  back  to  "normalcy"  went  com- 
paratively smoothly  and  quickly.      The  greater  resources  of  the  community 
and  nation,    in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  damage,    was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  this  difference.     Field  kitchens,    cleaning  equipment,   federal 
aid  funds,   food,    clothing,    and  medicines  were  available  almost  before 
the  water  had  left  the  town.     The  ability  to  get  loans  quickly  and  at  normal 
interest  rates  helped  to  start  the  commercial  life  back  to  normal.     Sup- 
pliers of  retail  outlets  and  wholesalers  advanced  stock  as  good  business 
policy  with  little  thought  to  the  town's  not  "coming  back.  "     Chain  stores 
replaced  goods  as  quickly  as  order  was  restored,    which,    as  a  symbol  of 
dynamic  rebuilding,    may  have  been  one  of  the  major  stimulants. 

In  Piedras  Negras  severe  devastation  was  incremented  by  great 
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deposits  of  gummy,    contaminated  river  and  adobe  mud.     Slowness  in 
getting  cleaning  and  repair  under  way,    bitterness  toward  authorities, 
lack  of  food  and  medical  supplies,   and  absence  of  available  funds  con- 
tributed to  the  enervated  condition  of  the  people  and  to  low  morale. 
Stories  that  Piedras  Negras  was  a  "dead  city"  were  given  nation-wide 
publicity  and  made  borrowing  extremely  difficult.     A  rather  fatalistic 
approach  to  problems  contributed  to  the  rehabilitative  drag,   but,    at  the 
same  time,   helped  to  carry  the  people  through  the  initial  crisis  and  the 
long  period  of  rebuilding.     Low  class  people  often  stated  that  "The  flood 
didn't  hurt  us    --  we've  never  had  anything  anyway.  "    Some  businessmen 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that  "When  we  make  profits  they  are  taken 
in  taxes,    so  why  be  concerned?"    Such  comments  were  perhaps  even 
more  revealing  of  antagonisms  against  the  government  and  upper  econom- 
ic classes  rather  than  actual  attitudes  toward  rehabilitation. 


Variations  in  Disaster  Behavior  Within  Each  Community 

In  the  preliminary  report"  to  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies 
attention  was  given  to  variations  in  behavior  of  persons  representing 
various  occupational  classes.  9    In  each  community  there  were  significant 
variations  in  behavior  of  persons  in  these  classes  in  various  phases  of 
the  disaster.     Of  the  most  interesting  patterns  of  action,    those  of  the 
labor  classes  were,  perhaps,   most  revealing  of  basic  structural  and 
value  characteristics  in  the  two  communities. 

In  previous  sections  of  this  analysis  there  have  been  noted  con- 
sistently greater  coordination  and  integration  of  official  and  informal 
actions  in  Eagle  Pass  than  in  Piedras  Negras.     Among  the  laborers,    who 
are  farthest  removed  socially  and  economically  from  the  central  power 
groups  of  the  communities,    this  difference  was  especially  notable. 

In  Eagle  Pass,   throughout  the  disaster,    the  labor  families  relied 
greatly  upon  relationships  beyond  the  immediate  family  and  kinship 
groups.     These  families,    as  compared  to  others  in  Eagle  Pass,    received 
a  disproportionately  high  number  of  first  warnings  from  officials  and 
accepted  all  of  them  "very  seriously.  "     Labor  families  in  Piedras  Negras 
received  a  lower  proportion  of  official  first  warnings  than  other 

8.  Roy  A.    Clifford,   Informal  Group  Actions  in  the  Rio  Flood,   Pre- 
liminary Report  to  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies,    (Mimeo),    February, 
1955,   pp.    58-71. 

9.  For  the  breakdown  of  the  households  by  occupation  of  chief  earner 
see  Table  5,    Appendix. 
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occupational  classes  and  tended  to  give  little  credence  to  these  warnings. 

In  evaluating  warnings  the  labor  families  in  Eagle  Pass  referred 
most  heavily  to  friends  and  neighbors,    while  almost  all  those  in  Piedras 
Negras  turned  to  relatives.     In  evacuation  and  rescue  in  Eagle  Pass 
labor  families  received  least  aid  --  and  this  was  almost  entirely  from 
friends  and  neighbors  with  no  reported  aid  from  relatives.     In  Piedras 
Negras  there  was  fairly  even  distribution  of  formal  aid  to  the  different 
occupational  classes,   except  that  the  labor  class  received  the  lowest 
proportion  of  such  aid.     Aid  from  relatives  was  about  equal  to  the  amount 
of  formal  help.     These  families  reported  no  aid  from  friends  and  neighbors. 
Help  was  given  by  Eagle  Pass  labor  families  twice  as  often  to  friends 
and  neighbors  as  to  relatives,    while  help  given  by  those  in  the  Piedras 
Negras  sample  was  predominantly  to  relatives. 

In  rehabilitative  actions  Eagle  Pass  labor,   as  well  as  other 
classes,    relied  much  more  on  formal  aid  than  those  in  Piedras  Negras. 

The  attitudes  expressed  by  the  labor  people  towards  their  com- 
munity and  the  community  across  the  river  conform  with  the  action  data. 
Almost  without  exception  the  labor  class  representatives  on  both  sides 
expressed  admiration  for  the  cooperativeness  of  the  people,    official  co- 
ordination and  greater  resources  in  Eagle  Pass,    while  characterizing 
the  official  agencies  in  Piedras  Negras  as  being  "bad,  "  dishonest,    and 
mal -organized,    with  the  people  acting  selfishly  and  uncooperatively.     An 
interesting  aspect  of  the  image  of  the  United  States  held  by  the  labor 
class  in  Piedras  Negras  was  reflected  in  the  frequent  comments  on  the 
greater  interest  of  the  U.S.    government  in  the  common  people. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  several  general  summarizations 
may  be  made.      (1)  In  each  community  disaster  actions  were  dominated 
by  informal  interaction  and  referral  to  informal  social  bonds.      (2)    There 
were  major  variations  between  the  communities  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  types  of  informal  relationships  structured  social  interaction. 
(3)     There  were  variations  within  each  community  in  the  disaster  actions 
of  various  segments  of  the  population,    such  as  those  classified  by  occu- 
pation. 

More  specific  summarizations  are  justified  by  the  data.      These 
are  as  follows. 

There  was  a  more  Intensive  Pattern  of  Informal  Interaction  in 
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Eagle  Pass.    In  Eagle  Pass  dependency  on  friends,   neighbors,   and 
acquaintances  was  a  predominant  characteristic  of  all  phases  of  the 
disaster.     The  greater  tendency  to  interact  with  community  members 
who  were  not  kin  was  especially  evidenced  in  the  selection  of  house- 
holds to  which  aid  was  given.     Coupled  with  this  pattern  of  action  was  a 
much  greater  propensity  of  Eagle  Passoans  to  stress  self  reliance, 
especially  in  making  the  decision  to  evacuate  or  to  remain  in  their  homes. 

There  was  a  greater  Degree  of  Channelization  of  Interaction  by 
Kinship  Ties  in  Piedras  Negras.    Piedras  Negras  families  consistently 
depended  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  the  advice  and  help  of  persons  re- 
lated to  them  by  kinship  than  did  Eagle  Pass  families.     In  only  one  phase 
did  they  show  considerable  interaction  with  persons  related  to  them  by 
neighbor  and  friendship  ties,   i.    e.  ,    in  discussing  the  warnings.     Even 
in  this  case,   however,    a  much  greater  percent  (23  percent)  discussed 
the  warnings  with  relatives  than  did  those  in  Eagle  Pass  (10  percent). 
In  giving  and  receiving  evacuative  aid  and  in  rehabilitation,   kinship  ties 
almost  completely  dominated  their  informal  relationships. 

There  were  Consistent  Patterns  in  each  Community  that  Indicate 
Greater  Integration  of  Informal  Groups  in  the  Eagle  Pass  Community. 
The  attitudes  that  were  expressed,    the  patterns  of  solicitation  and  offer- 
ing of  aid  in  decision-making,    and  in  evacuation  and  rehabilitation  indi- 
cate a  distinctly  greater  ability  and  tendency  for  Eagle  Passoans  to 
interact  and  communicate  on  a  community  basis.     The  gulf  between  formal 
organizations  and  informal  groups  appeared  especially  great  between 
the  lower  economic  class  in  Piedras  Negras  and  the  government.     At  the 
same  time  members  of  this  class  in  Piedras  Negras  exhibited  attitudes 
of  greater  respect  and  appreciation  for  governmental  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

General  Conclusions  and  Hypotheses.     These  data  support  several 
tentative  conclusions  and  suggest  hypotheses  that  merit  attention. 

It  appears  that  in  both  communities  relationships  established 
around  ascriptive  role  designation  and  particularistic  orientations  were 
very  important  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disaster  threat  was  defined 
and  met.      Within  the  informal  interaction  field  the  people  of  Piedras 
Negras  demonstrated  a  greater  tendency  to  rely  upon  ascriptively  estab- 
lished relationships  during  the  time  of  great  stress. 

These  data  on  informal  group  actions  also  indicate  a  greater  re- 
liance by  Eagle  Passoans  upon  bureaucratic  structures  and  a  greater 
ability  to  adjust -to  the  demands  of  such  structures  without  emotional  re- 
actions.    Similarly,    Eagle  Passoans  showed  a  greater  ability  and  tendency 
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to  rely  upon  persons  who  were  not  closely  related  to  them  except  by 
propinquity  or  acquaintanceship,    as  evidenced  in  their  greater  com- 
munity-wide cooperation  and  greater  coordination  between  groups  with 
a  concomintantly  more  extensive  and  effective  system  of  communica- 
tion. 

This  pattern  was  especially  apparent  in  the  comparative  absence 
of  intergroup  tension  in  Eagle  Pass  and  the  expression  of  antagonisms 
and  disinterest  in  attitudinal  statements  and  actual  formation  of  protest 
groups  in  Piedras  Negras. 

A  hypothesis  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study 
emerges  from  the  different  patterns  of  action  of  the  poorer  economic 
classes  in  each  community.     It  has  been  noted  that  these  people  are 
closely  linked  by  kinship  and  other  ties.     Furthermore,   they  expressed 
close  agreement  in  their  discussion  of  their  own  and  the  neighboring 
community's  disaster  behavior.     Nonetheless,    their  actions  within  their 
respective  communities  were  in  general  terms  quite  distinct.     It  might 
be  hypothesized  that  members  of  the  laboring  class  in  one  community 
might  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  members  of  the  laboring  class  in  the 
other  community,    if  they  were  placed  in  that  situation.     The  major  point 
in  this  connection  is  that  there  already  exist  particularistic  ties  that 
would  permit  the  entry  of  such  a  person  into  the  other  community's 
groups.     The  hypothesis  presented  here  suggests  that  these  persons, 
while  they  participate  in  a  normal  fashion  in  their  home  community's 
social  relationships  and  accept  its  values,   have  developed  through  their 
close  interaction  a  realization  of  the  different  patterns  of  social  relation- 
ships existent  in  the  other  community  and  have  accepted  those  values 
that  underly  these  relationships.      Thus,   for  a  Mexican  laborer  to  con- 
form adequately  to  the  established  way  of  action  among  the  migrant 
laborers  in  the  United  States  would  be  feasible  if  he  is  placed  in  the 
appropriate  situation. 

% 

The  data  from  the  flood  study  give  little  support  to  the  positive 
or  negative  side  of  this  hypothesis,    but  they  do  indicate  a  need  to  explore 
this  or  a  similar  hypothesis  in  order  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  the  process  that  results  in  actions  that  were  noted  in  the 
disaster  study. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


SUMMARY  AND  EVALUATION 

This  study  of  the  communities  of  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras 
in  a  catastrophe  yields  empirical  data  on  the  consequences  for  disaster 
actions  of  different  patterns  of  values  and  relationships  in  spatially  con- 
tiguous communities.     In  addition,    certain  suggestions  and  hypotheses 
have  emerged  that  may  be  pertinent  to  the  general  study  of  social  inter- 
action and  to  disaster  problems  in  other  communities. 


The  Persistence  of  Social  Patterns 

In  replying  to  criticisms  of  the  Mexican  refusal  of  formal  United 
States  aid,    the  Governor  of  Coahuila  wrote: 

the  only  thing  we  have  done  has  been  to  adopt  a 

responsible  position,    establishing  the  principle  that 
all  aid  must  be  offered  voluntarily,    that  it  must  be  the 
result  of  a  humane  sentiment  which  does  not  injure  our 
honor  nor  the  dignity  of  the  victims  of  this  disaster.  .  . 

To  many  persons  -who  knew  of  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Piedras 
Negras  people,    the  early  post-impact  period  did  not  seem  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  being  concerned  with  honor  and  dignidad  as  opposed  to  the 
need  for  medicines,   food  and  clothing.     Nevertheless,   the  findings  of 
this  study  show  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  in  disaster  situations 
major  values  of  a  system  •will  lose  their  force  or  be  displaced  by  other 
value s .        The  present  study  supports  the  position  that  values  such  as 
dignidad,   honor,    and  respect,    or  efficiency,    scientific  accuracy  and 
objectivity  are  important  in  disaster  actions  if  they  are  important  in 
normal  situations  in  the  community.     The  way  in  which  patterns  of  social 
action  and  relationships  are  structured  tend  to  persist  as  action  com- 
ponents. 

1.  La  Voz  del  Norte,   Piedras  Negras,    Vol.    6,   No.    1175,   p.  1,    cols. 
1-4. 

2.  That  those  who  refused  aid  were  not  personally  in  physical  need 
is  not  pertinent  to  the  point,   although  it  did  enter  into  criticisms.      There 
is  nothing,   however,    to  indicate  that  the  officials  would  act  differently 
even  though  they  personally  suffered  from  hunger  or  illness. 

3.  As  in  any  socially  defined  situation,    values  and  norms  that  are 
considered  not  especially  pertinent  tend  to  be  non -functional  or  only 


A  complementary  statement  to  the  above  is  that  social  systems 
tend  to  resist  disturbances  of  established  patterns.     Resistance  may 
arise  towards  various  potentially  disruptive  elements,   including  the 
perception  of  potential  physical  threats.    Thus,   in  Eagle  Pass  and 
Piedras  Negras  there  were  strong  resistances  to  acceptance  of  the  flood 
threat  as  being  real.     Formal  and  informal  groups  were  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing the  possibilities  for  major  or  complete  destruction,   although  the 
warnings  could  have  been  interpreted  as  heralding  the  end  of  both  com- 
munities.    Various  rationalizations  that  "proved"  the  lack  of  danger  per- 
mitted the  postponement  of  facing  a  situation  in  which  modes  of  behavior 
were  not  specifically  defined. 

The  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  response  to  an  emergency  situation 
would  seem  to  depend  to  a  major  degree  on  the  extent  to  which  normal 
role  orientations  structure  correct  definitions  and  solutions  into  "every- 
day" roles.  4    The  problem  for  disaster  agencies  may  be  summarized  in 
the  question:     To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  can  this  be  done?     This 
study  suggests  that  the  answer  lies  partially  in  the  type  of  local,    regional, 
or  societal  patterns  of  social  organization. 

Variations  in  Actions  and  Differences  in  Social  Systems:    Informal 
Groups.     Several  studies  by  social  scientists  have  differentiated  particu- 
lar patterns  of  behavior  for  sections  and  discrete  communities  in  the 
United  States.       The  results  of  these  studies  of  normal  action  patterns 


minimally  involved  in  action.     Thus,   there  may  result  patterns  of  action 
that  are  distinctly  "disaster  oriented."    For  example,   a  pattern  of  mu- 
tual aid  may  persist  for  some  time,   whereas,   under  "normal"  conditions 
such  mutual  aid  might  occur  only  occasionally  and  briefly.     The  value 
remains  fairly  constant  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  expected  to  func- 
tion remains  defined  in  about  the  same  way.     The  change  that  occurs  in 
this  case  is  in  the  longer  temporal  duration  of  the  appropriate  situation. 

4.  For  example,    generalized  values  of  Christianity  that  stress 
charity,    caring  for  one's  "brother,"  and  the  Golden  Rule  constitute  as- 
pects of  most  community  roles  although  they  may  only  infrequently  be 
involved  in  role  performances.     Nonetheless,   under  conditions  that  are 
defined  as  appropriate,   these  values  may  be  the  central  rallying  point 
for  most  action.     In  Eagle  Pass  most  role  incumbents,    even  in  roles  that 
insisted  upon  Anglo  superiority  and  incessant  criticism  of  the  way  Mexi- 
cans responded,    concurred  wholeheartedly  in  the  duty  of  Eagle  Pass  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  the  Mexican  victims. 

5.  See,   for  example:    Howard  W.    Odum  and  Harry  E.    Moore,   Ameri- 
can  Regionalism,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  ,    1938  and  the  series  of  six  volumes 
on  the,    Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community  .    .    .  ,   Rural  Life 
Studies,   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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when  related  to  the  findings  of  this  study  suggest  the  probability  of  pre- 
patterned  variations  in  formal  and  informal  group  responses  to  disasters 
that  may  be  of  prime  importance  to  the  person  or  agency  who  attempts 
to  work  with  communities  in  planning  for  emergencies  and  alleviating 
the  distress  brought  by  disaster. 

In  both  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  a  major  part  of  the  eval- 
uation of  warnings  and  evacuation  actions  was  carried  out  by  informal 
groups.     There  were,   however,   variations  between  the  communities  in 
the  types  of  role  expectations  and  orientations  involved  in  informal  be- 
havior.    An  important  variation  was  the  extent  to  which  familial  role 
expectations  influenced  disaster  behavior. 

Family  groups  are  normally  the  basic  informal  units  of  a  com- 
munity.    Roles  of  family  members  are  inherently  structured  in  terms 
of  ascriptive  assignment  of  incumbents  and  particularistic  orientations 
to  expected  behavior  of  the  interacting  role  players.     There  are,  how- 
ever,  variations  in  role  patterns  between  families  and  differences  as  to 
the  relations  of  family  groups  with  other  families  or  other  groups  in  the 
community. 

Individuals  in  Piedras  Negras  restricted  disaster  actions  to 
family  roles  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  residents  of  Eagle  Pass.     In 
Eagle  Pass  there  was  less  restriction  of  action  to  family  roles  and  a 
greater  amount  of  interaction  with  friends,   neighbors,   and  acquaintances. 
These  differences  were  especially  great  during  the  interactive  process 
in  which  respondents  decided  if  they  should  evacuate  and  during  the 
evacuation  actions. 

The  data  indicate  that  concentration  of  action  to  familial  roles 
in  Piedras  Negras  was  associated  with  comparatively  limited  participa- 
tion in  roles  that  were  more  accessible  to  non-family  values  and  actions. 
Comparatively  speaking,   family  groups  in  Piedras  Negras  may  be  said 
to  be  more  oriented  to  family-contained  actions,   thus  presenting  partic- 
ular problems  in  regard  to  reaching  these  families  effectively  with  warn- 
ings,  to  breaking  affective  attachments  to  traditional  symbols  of  secur- 
ity,  and  to  overcoming  emotional  barriers,    such  as  distrust  of  outsiders, 
that  act  against  coordination  of  behavior  within  the  community.     Criteria 
for  acceptance  into  a  relationship  of  this  type  would  normally  exclude 

6.     Close,   intimate  friendships  would  be  characterized  by  orientation 
primacies  of  diffuseness  of  concern  and  affectivity.     In  any  case  the  in- 
dividual is  going  outside  the  family  to  interact  and  is  thus  opening  a  chan- 
nel for  the  influence  of  non-family  values  and  actions. 
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the  technical  expert  who  is  "trying  to  do  a  job.  "     There  may  be  found, 
however,    within  such  communities  persons  who  have  wide  acceptance 
and  prestige  among  many  families.     Roles  that  include  community-wide 
prestige  (e.g.,   in  some  communities  such  roles  as  school  teachers, 
priests,   or  doctors)  may  be  effective  channels  for  communications  and 
coordination.     The  task  of  a  disaster  agency  in  such  case  is  to  add  appro- 
priate responsibilities  to  the  role  without  changing  its  general  features. 

The  Rio  Grande  study  materials  emphasize  that  informal  group 
interaction  may  be  a  major  source  of  reinforcement  for  such  myths  as, 
"It  can't  happen  here.  "     The  problem  of  persuasion  that  "It  can  happen 
here"  is  a  formidable  one,   if  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  are  at  all 
representative  of  other  communities.     Training  for  more  efficient  re- 
sponse logically  involves  the  elimination  of  this  concept  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  community.     In  this  study  it  was  found  that  a  dramatic  symbol 
of  the  threat  overweighed  in  a  particular  case  to  some  extent  the  symbols 
of  security  to  which  the  people  were  referring. 

Again,    the  problem  in  attempting  to  eliminate  such  symbols  is  to 
reach  the  people  on  an  acceptable  but  still  effective  basis.     The  greater 
restriction  of  action  to  the  family  in  Piedras  Negras  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  lesser  worth  of  rational  arguments  disseminated  by  mass 
media  than  personal  testimonies  presented  by  high  prestige  leaders  and 
groups.  ° 

A  special  area  of  concern  to  the  study  was  the  comparative  effec- 
tiveness of  informal  groups  within  the  different  patterns  of  community 
organization.     As  a  guide  to  research  on  this  point,   a  hypothesis  was 
proposed  to  the  effect  that  early  disaster  activities  of  informal  groups 


7.  The  case  was  the  painting  of  a  line  on  windows  to  show  how  high 
the  river  would  come.      The  "security  symbols"  included  the  "safe"  road 
to  the  hills,    the  levee,    and  presumably,    more  religious  concepts,    and 
some  widespread  pseudo-scientific  arguments  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  would  have  to  come  down  the  river  to  raise  it  just  one  more  inch  and 
how  many  square  miles  of  land  it  would  have  to  inundate  before  it  could 
raise  another  inch. 

8.  In  addition  to  roles  already  discussed  in  this  context,    it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  the  high  esteem  accorded  to  the  International  Water  and 
Boundary  Commission.     At  least  in  the  case  of  floods  this  Commission 
offers  on  both  sides  a  means  for  gaining  acceptance  of  warnings  and  in- 
structions for  action. 
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in  each  community  were  about  equally  effective.     The  materials  of  the 
study  only  support  this  hypothesis  with  respect  to  those  family  groups 
on  both  sides  who  acted  relatively  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  respec- 
tive communities.     There  was  a  greater  proportion  of  these  families  in 
Piedras  Negras. 

The  hypothesis  may  be  supplemented  as  follows:     In  communities 
characterized  throughout  by  emphasis  on  familistic,    traditionalistic  and 
personalistic  orientations  there  will  be  extreme  pressure  against  inter  - 
family  aid  which  relies  on  friendship  or  neighborliness  with  a  resultant 
lack  of  coordination  at  this  important  level.  9 

It  is  hypothesized  here  that  the  more  frequent,    rational  responses 
to  official  warnings  in  Eagle  Pass  were  associated  with  the  greater  extent 
of  informal,   non-family  interaction  among  members  of  the  community 
and  that  in  Piedras  Negras  the  greater  resistance  to  warnings  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  generally  greater  resistance  to  relations  outside  the 
family  group. 


Variations  in  Actions  and  Differences  in  Social  Systems: 
Formal  Organizations 

Differences  in  formal  organizational  actions  in  Piedras  Negras 
as  compared  to  Eagle  Pass  were  in  some  respects  similar  to  differences 
in  informal  group  behavior.     The  patterns  were  much  sharper  and  the 
differences  much  more  distinct,   however. 

Throughout  the  disaster  period  formal  organizations  in  the  two 
communities  were  following  quite  different  lines  of  action.     Official 
agencies  in  Piedras  Negras  exhibited  a  strong  passivity  or  resistance  to 
interaction  and  coordination  with  other  agencies.     There  was  a  near 
absence  of  inter -group  coordination  of  actions  during  the  early  disaster 
period  and  only  limited  coordination  throughout  the  other  phases.     It  is 
hypothesized  here  that  passiveness  and  resistance  to  coordination  are 
logically  related  to  the  structuring  of  roles  that  include  emphasis  on  par- 
ticularistic standards  and  ascriptive  criteria. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  the  general  absence 


9.      These  communities,    as  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  research 
site,    are  far  from  being  polar  opposites.     Important  differences  that 
appear  are  far  less  strong  than  are  theoretically  possible. 
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of  resistance  to  interaction  and  the  development  of  coordination  of  offi- 
cial actions  in  Eagle  Pass  is  related  to  an  emphasis  on  efficient,   imper- 
sonal behavior  in  the  formal  roles. 

Tentative  hypotheses  that  are  supported  by  the  materials  of  the 
study  include: 

1.  Particularistic  --  ascriptive  primacies  tend  to  focus  a  group's 
loyalties,   interests  and  acts  on  its  own  interactive  situation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  interaction  with  other  groups;  hence,   there  is  an  inherent  resis- 
tance,   due  to  a  social  void,   to  the  development  of  coordination  of  activi- 
ties. 

2.  The  strain  towards  affectivity  and  diffuseness  in  such  roles 
lends  itself  to  (a)  overlapping  definitions  of  group  responsibilities  which 
will  be  defended  emotionally,   thus  giving  rise  to  positive  barriers  to  co- 
ordination  and,   in  case  of  conflict,    the  leaders  of  groups  have  no  struc- 
tural basis  for  compromise  but  are  subjected  to  strong  strains  for 
increasing  emotional  involvement  in  the  stand  taken;  and  (b)  one  solution 
to  conflict  and  a  basis  for  coordination  is  the  imposition  of  command 
from  higher  authority,   thus  placing  the  agencies  that  were  parties  to 
conflict  into  the  same  particularistic  relationship.  *  * 

3.  Under  a  particularistic --ascriptive  system  there  are  logically 
strong  strains  against  belief  in  equalitarianism  of  man.      The  person  in 
an  authoritative  position  is  expected  to  be  specially  equipped  or  endowed 
to  know  what  steps  to  take  in  a  problem  situation.     It  may  be  hypothesized 
that  the  greater  use  of  force  and  the  general  approval  of  force  as  a  means 
for  protecting  the  people  of  Piedras  Negras  was  related  to  these  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  social  system. 

10.  Again,   it  should  be  noted  that  the  actions  of  formal  agencies  in 
the  communities  were  not  at  the  extremes  of  a  coordination  --  non-co- 
ordination continuum.      They  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  hypo- 
theses stated  in  terms  of  polar  types. 

11.  Reference  in  the  concrete  case  may  be  made  to  the  commands  of 
the  governor  in  Piedras  Negras  for  establishing  relationships  of  the  pres- 
idencia,   disaster  committees,   and  other  city  groups  and  agencies.   Another 
case  was  the  solution  of  confusion  over  authority  of  the  presidente,    army 
commander,    and  governor  by  the  decision  of  the  national  president. 

Of  somewhat  the  same  nature  was  the  case  of  the  refusal  of 
United  States  organizational  aid.     After  the  refusal  a  flood  of  the  materi- 
als continued  going  into  Piedras  Negras  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
fact.     The  refusal  of  aid  was  not  withdrawn,    however,   until  the  president 
of  Mexico  sent  orders  to  that  effect. 
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4.  It  has  been  hypothesized  that  in  a  system  in  which  particu- 
larism and  ascription  are  coupled  with  diffuse,   affective  expectations, 
there  is  a  fundamental  committment  either  to  emotional  support  of  a 
person  in  a  given  position  or  to  emotional  attacks  against  him;   obversely, 
there  is  resistance  to  objective  evaluations  and  rational  support  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  role  incumbent.     In  a  highly  stressful  situation  like  a  disaster, 
such  basic  components  of  a  system  are  especially  likely  to  become 
active. 

5.  In  a  community  with  official  roles  dominated  by  emphasis  on 
efficiency  in  specifically  defined  relationships  there  is  logically  an  em- 
phasis upon  community-wide  involvement  of  organizations  that  are 
thought  to  be  at  all  able  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  a  problem.     A 
related  emphasis  tends  to  be  placed  on  efficient  coordination  of  actions 
through  planning  and  constant  communication.  *•* 

The  patterns  of  social  organization  in  the  two  communities  at 
the  official  level  present  different  problems  for  more  effective  responses 
to  disaster.     In  Eagle  Pass  the  structuring  of  official  roles  with  empha- 
sis on  rational  objective  coordination  between  agencies  in  the  interests 
of  community  welfare  makes  of  every  relationship  between  two  agencies 
a  potential  locus  of  disorganization.     If  one  interdependent  agency  fails, 
the  entire  system  is  affected.     Thus  the  main  problem  is  that  of  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  inter -agency  coordination  and  planning  for  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  in  event  of  breakdown  in  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.     Underlying  these  problems  is  the  need  for  closely  defined  areas  of 
coordination  and  clearly  indicated  positions  of  different  agencies  and 
offices  in  authority  relationships. 

In  Piedras  Negras  a  major  characteristic  was  the  lack  of  organi- 
zational cooperation.     A  strength  of  the  system  is  that  strong  organiza- 
tions may  function  effectively  by  excluding  relationship  to  weaker  organ- 
izations.    On  the  other  hand,   unless  an  agency  is  able  to  include  in  its 
makeup  all  elements  of  the  community,   there  will  be  duplication  of  effort 
and  lack  of  efficient  use  of  facilities.     A  basic  problem  in  a  system  of 


12.     Stress  on  selection  of  most  efficient  means  for  achieving  goals 
permits  a  strain  toward  affective  attachment  to  means  (Merton's  "ritual- 
ism"),  if  other  factors  are  present.     Thus,   it  may  be  seen  that  officials 
have  reason  to  say  that  they  are  "conferenced  to  prostration"  at  times. 
The  essential  problems  when  constant  conferring  is  the  established  pat- 
tern,  are  to  retain  constant  contact  with  subordinates  in  the  disaster 
areas  and  to  be  willing  to  advance  and  take  responsibility  for  ideas  to 
improve  conditions. 
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this  type,    then,   is  developing  general  acceptance  of  plans  for  coordina- 
tion that  will  stand  up  under  stress.      This  study  suggests  that  such 
relationships  may  be  imposed  by  a  commonly  recognized  authority  above 
the  local  agencies,    but  it  also  suggests  that  such  relationships  will  be 
characterized  by  instability  related  to  particularistic  evaluations  (e.  g.  , 
"Will  the  president  like  this?"  rather  than  a  possible  "Does  this  do  the 
job  here?")    and  affective  attitudes  towards  the  source  of  authority. 


Inter -Community  and  International  Relationships 

It  was  demonstrated  very  clearly  in  the  Rio  Grande  disaster  that 
the  people  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  cannot  remain  aloof,    even 
if,    in  general,    they  so  desired,    when  disaster  strikes  along  the  border 
in  Mexico.     Concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  is  not  demarcated  by 
national  boundaries,   nor  are  expectations  of  aid,    especially  if  these 
boundaries  are  crossed  by  innumerable  kinship,    social,    and  formal  ties. 
In  the  Eagle  Pass--Piedras  Negras  case  there  was  a  common  laying 
aside  of  national  regulations  by  local  functionaries  in  order  that  the 
people  could  help  wherever  they  wished. 

This  study  indicates  that  very  important  areas  for  future  study 
are  the  adjustive  mechanisms  and  structures  that  have  developed  in  the 
border  situation  to  ease  the  stresses  inherent  in  the  necessary  contacts 
between  the  two  socio -cultural  systems.     The  origin,   nature,   and  func- 
tions of  these  adjustive  structures  should  be  carefully  investigated.     The 
results  should  be  valuable  for  a  better  understanding  of  social  structures 
and  processes  as  well  as  for  indicating  important  channels  for  action 
programs  such  as  those  of  disaster  agencies  or  technical  cooperation 
organizations.     That  such  structures  are  important  adjuncts  of  the  com- 
munities is  generally  recognized,    but  of  particular  significance  to  the 
present  discussion  is  the  hypothesis  that  during  disaster  these  structures 
are  placed  under  unusual  strains,   may  function  in  extraordinary  ways, 
and  may  offer  strategic  areas  of  attack. 

Serious  problems  that   occurred  in  the  relations  of  the  communi- 
ties were  predominantly  on  the  formal  level.     It  may  be  suggested  that 
there  are  two  major  factors  related  to  this:     (1)  Informal  interaction  was 
usually  within  a  context  of  kinship  statuses  or  friendship  and  religious 
ties,   and  (2)  a  tendency  for  representatives  of  formal  organizations  to 
be  especially  conscious  of  their  formal  role  obligations  when  in  unde- 
fined situations. 

The  coordination  of  disaster  activities  between  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  depends  above  all  on  cooperative  processes 
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and  mutual  adjustments,    since  neither  party  to  the  relationship  is  in  a 
subordinate  position.  ^ 

Suggestions  derived  from  this  study  point  to  two  central  proce- 
dures for  United  States  agencies  to  consider  for  increasing  the  possi- 
bilities for  successful  coordination  of  actions  with  social  organizations 
such  as  those  found  in  the  Piedras  Negras  community.  *4    First,    responsi- 
bilities and  corresponding  facilities  may  be  delegated  to  an  existing 
agency  or  new  agency  for  developing  more  promising  channels  for  mutual 
aid.     Second,    agencies  that  anticipate  working  in  international  situations 
may  (a)  attempt  to  structure  internal  roles  for  better  relationships,    and 
(b)  give  full  cooperation  to  any  central  agency  such  as  proposed  above. 

An  agency  for  the  establishment  of  coordinated  relationships 
would  have  such  basic  aims  as:     (1)  Developing  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion which  have  the  active  support  of  high  offices  in  each  country;  (2) 
training  top  disaster  agency  personnel  for  working  through  or  cutting 
through  international  red  tape  with  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  emo- 
tional reactions  from  either  side;  (3)  training  local  disaster  agency 
members  for  more  effectively  working  through  red  tape;  (4)  encouraging 
the  training  of  persons  in  potential  contact  statuses  in  the  customs, 
language,    and  legal  codes  of  the  other  country;  (5)  familiarizing  agency 
personnel  with  structures  of  disaster  organizations  in  local  and  regional 
areas  in  each  country;  and  (6)  above  all,    developing  a  defined  role  that 
is  recognized  in  each  country  and  which  will  command  the  necessary 
respect  for  immediate  cooperation  in  each  country.     The  roles  of  agency 
members  would  need  to  be  carefully  structured  so  as  to  be  adequately 
compatible  with  widely  variant  roles  of  different  organizations  in  the  two 
countries  with  which  the  coordinating  agent  would  work. 

The  second  recommendation  calls  for  action  that  is  more  easily 
put  into  practice,    namely,    the  careful  structuring  of  roles  that  may  be 
major  points  of  articulation  between  the  two  systems  so  as  to  derive  the 
maximum  of  cooperation  and  coordination  where  possible.     This  might 
include  two  basic  possibilities:     (a)  the  utilization  of  existing  roles  that 
offer  vantage  points  for  entrance  into  relationships  with  the  other  system, 
and  (b)  restructuring  existing  roles  or  developing  new  ones  with  special 

13.  The  resistance  to  an  imputed  definition  of  Mexican  groups  as 
being  subordinate  or  inferior  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  mechanisms 
in  the  refusal  of  United  States  formal  aid. 

14.  Communities  with  general  structural  features  such  as  those 
found  in  Piedras  Negras  may  be  existent  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,    especially  the  Southwest,    and  in  other  areas. 
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component  norms  and  values  aimed  at  effective  interaction  with  the  other 
society. 

The  first  possibility  stresses  the  location  and  development  of 
functional  commitments  in  key  roles  that  cut  across  or  exist  between  the 
two  societies.     In  the  present  study  the  roles  of  this  type  were  family 
roles,    religious  leader  roles,    and  roles  with  special  supplementations 
by  the  particular  incumbent,    such  as  that  of  the  county  judge. 

These  roles,    above,   were  characterized  by  fairly  diffuse  areas 
of  expectations  and  interaction  in  the  other  community.     There  are  other 
roles  that  serve  as  focal  points  of  articulation,    but  within  more  narrowly 
prescribed  areas.     These  include  the  roles  of  members  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Lions  Clubs,   Rotary  Clubs,    and  Chambers  of  Commerce.     Even 
more  specific  role  limitations  characterize  the  interaction  of  certain  law 
enforcement  officers,    specialists  (engineers,   utility  men,   doctors),    and 
officials. 

It  would  seem  that  diffuseness  of  role  expectations  would  be  of 
special  advantage  for  general  coordination  of  activity,   while  more 
specific  orientations  would  be  of  special  worth  within  a  coordinated, 
general  program.     Thus,   the  use  of  pre-existing  roles  such  as  those  of 
the  county  judge  and  local  religious  leaders  seems  to  offer  special  prom- 
ise for  initial  establishment  of  a  coordinated  plan  of  action. 

The  second  possibility,   i.  e.  ,    restructuring  or  developing  special 
roles,    would  logically  stress  such  considerations  as  those  discussed 
above.     Since  the  role  incumbent  in  this  case  would  be  a  member  of  some 
formal  organization  the  role  would  of  necessity  reflect  this  background. 
The  role  would  be  developed  in  order  to  gain  a  very  definite  and  limited 
goal;  hence,    it  would  be  highly  specific  in  scope  of  concern.     There 
would  be  a  need  in  the  present  case  for  such  a  role  to  permit  affective 
attachments  by  the  object  of  role  behavior  in  order  that  the  role  be  more 
readily  acceptable  in  the  system  with  which  the  role  incumbent  would  be 
•working.     Such  a  role  would  place  prime  responsibility  on  the  incumbent 
to  permit  affective  attachments  only  where  they  seem  necessary,    but 
within  a  limited  scope  of  concern  and  without  reciprocating  the  affectivity 
to  a  point  that  endangers  the  role  player's  objectivity.     Such  a  role  is  not 
easy  to  perform  and  might  be  approached  by  cooperative  efforts  by  per- 
sons in  two  roles:     one  with  highly  specific  and  affectively  neutral  orien- 
tations,   the  other  with  diffuse  concern  within  a  general  area  of  "welfare" 
or  "relief"  activity  (the  Red  Cross  representative  and  the  Salvation  Army 
member  are  examples,    respectively.  ) 
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Disaster  Research  and  General  Social  Science  Research 

The  experiences  of  the  research  team  in  this  study  have  con- 
vinced them  of  the  extraordinary  opportunities  for  research  on  general 
problems  during  a  disaster  situation.     In  the  present  case  data  were 
gathered  on  fundamental  problems  of  inter -community  relations  that 
could  hardly  have  been  amassed  under  any  other  conditions.     The  disaster 
acted  as  a  catalyst,   in  a  sense,    which  suddenly  brought  many  areas  of 
relationships  into  sharp  focus. 

The  disaster  situation  was  especially  unique  in  bringing  into 
greater  relief  the  degree  and  nature  of  informal  bonds  across  the  border, 
and  the  differentiation  in  structure  and  functions  of  formal  organizations 
of  the  two  communities.     Data  such  as  these  are  of  value  to  the  general 
field  of  research  in  human  behavior,    as  well  as  to  special  problem 
areas  such  as  response  to  disaster  situations. 
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APPENDIX 

ESTIMATE  OF  DAMAGES 
Table  1 

Estimated  Damage  in  Eagle  Pass  and  in  Piedras  Negras  From  June, 

1954  Flood 

Type  of  Damage  Eagle  Pass  Piedras  Negras 

To  Persons: 

Killed  130* 

Injured,    treated 
first  two  weeks  360  4,  000 

To  Property: 

Buildings  completely 
to  almost  destroyed  55  1,  350 

Buildings  damaged 
(not  including  above)  325  2,  850 

Tons  of  mud  deposited  50,  000  tons  350,  000  tons 


*  The  author  believes  48  dead  are  definitely  accounted  for  and 
another  50  very  probable  from  comparing  eye  witness  accounts,    records, 
etc.     If  the  48  is  related  to  the  total  badly  flooded  area  the  total  would  be 
around  130.     Official  counts  have  begun  to  rise  from  a  low  of  7  in  Novem- 
ber,   and  may  some  day  approach  earlier  figures.     No  one  is  believed  to 
know  really  how  many  people  died  in  Piedras  Negras.     Nearly  everyone 
estimates  between  200  and  2,  000.     The  top  officials  do  not  deviate  from 
the  official  count.      The  important  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the  contrast 
with  practice  in  United  States  cities  in  which  within  hours  relatively 
accurate  estimates  of  dead  and  missing  are  made  and  within  a  few  days 
complete  accountings  are  made.      That  several  if  not  a  great  many  per- 
sons from  Piedras  Negras  were  swept  into  the  water  buried  in  sand  and 
debris  would  have  to  be  true.     But  no  "missing"  figures  are  available. 
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Table  2 

Estimates  of  Damages  in  Dollars  and  Estimates  of  Rehabilitative  Costs 

to  January,    1955 


Piedras  Negras 
Local  Official 
Type  Eagle  Pass       Piedras  Negras        Estimate 


Total  Damage  to  City  $3,600,000        $18,000,000        $65,000,000 

Damage  to  Industry  and 

Business  2,600,000  5,000,000          25,000,000 

Contributions  for 

Rehabilitation  65,000  180,000  35,000 

Contributions  of  Too  many  personal       /J50,  000  tons?* 

Goods  gifts  to  estimate 

Other  Donations  for 

Rehabilitation  500,000  200,000 

(Funds  to  city, 

donated  work, 

machinery,    etc.  ) 


*The  type  and  quality  of  goods  varied  so  greatly  that  an  estimate  of 
the  dollar  value  would  be  unjustifiable. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SAMPLES  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 

Table  3 

Distribution  of  Households  in  the  Sample  by  Size 
Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras 


Number  in 

Household 

Eagle  Pass 

Piedras 

Negras 

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

4 

3 

11 

6 

4 

20 

16 

5 

8 

20 

6 

8 

10 

7 

4 

12 

8 

9 

15 

9 

2 

3 

10 

3 

3 

11 

- 

3 

12 

- 

5 

1  3  or  more 

- 

6 

No  response 

6 

2 

84 

107 

Average 

4.  90 

6 

.  58 

Table  4 

Size  of  Household  by  Occupational  Class 

Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras 

Arithmetical  Average 


Occupational 
Class 

Eagle  Pass 

Piedras  Negras 

Labor 
Service 

6.  11 
5.00 

7.70 
7.50 

Skilled 

4.81 

5.16 

Proprietary 
Managerial 
Professional 

4.60 
5.  13 
2.60 

6.09 
4.25 

Pensioners 

4.00 

- 

Officials 

2.  50 

- 
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Table  5 

Distribution  of  Samples  by  Occupation  of 
Chief  Contributor  to  the  Household 


Occupation 

Eagle 

Pass 

Piedras 

Negras 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Labor 

19 

23 

37 

35 

Service 

12 

14 

11 

10 

Skilled 

19 

23 

25 

23 

Proprietors 

11 

13 

27 

25 

Managers 

10 

12 

1 

1 

Professionals 

5 

6 

4 

4 

Pensioners 

4 

5 

- 

- 

Officials 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Total 

84 

100 

107 

100 

Table  6 

Households  Having  Selected  Co mrnuni cation  Items: 
Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  by  Percentages  for  the  Sample 

Items Eagle  Pass Piedras  Negras 

Telephones  49  13 

Radio  90  77 

Newspapers  65  73 
Average  Number 

Newspapers  per 

Household  (total)  93  1.36 


Table  7 

Households  Having  Selected  Items  by  Occupational  Class  by 
Chief  Earner,    by  Percentages  for  Eagle  Pass  Sample 


Items   Labor 

Service 

Skill  Manager. 

Propriet. 

Prof.  Pensioner  Off. 

Telephone 

16 

47 

47 

88 

70 

100 

- 

75 

Radio 

84 

93 

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

100 

Newspapers 

42 

80 

59 

88 

90 

80 

50 

100 

Average 

Nsp. 

52 

1.  13 

82 

1.  00 

1.  40 

1.40 

50 

1.  75 
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Table  8 


Households  Having  Selected  Items  by  Occupational  Class  by 
Chief  Earner,   by  Percentages  for  Piedras  Negras  Sample 


Items  Labor  Service  Skilled     Proprietor    Professional 


Telephone 

— 

_ 

12 

36 

50 

Radio 

68 

75 

73 

91 

100 

Newspaper 

45 

83 

81 

100 

100 

Average 

Nsp. 

70 

1.58 

1.42 

1.87 

3.75 

Table  9 

Religious  Faith  of  Respondents 
Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  by  Percent 


Religious 
Faith 

Eagle  Pass 

Piedras  Negras 

Catholic 

83.  3 

97.4 

Protestant 

15.4 

2.6 

No  Response 

1.2 

-- 

Total 

100.0 

100.  0 

Church  Attendance  by  Frequency 
Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  Respondents 

Summary:     More  than  one -half  on  both  sides  attend  one  or  more  times 
per  week  (64  percent  Piedras  Negras,    80  percent  Eagle 
Pass).     Infrequent  attendance  is  rare.     The  few  Protestant 
cases  are  more  dispersed. 

The  Protestants  in  Eagle  Pass  were  quite  similar  to  other 
respondents  in  flood  actions.     In  attitudes  toward  the  Mexi- 
can government  and  Mexican  people  there  was  a  deviation, 
especially  when  compared  to  Catholics  in  labor  groups. 
Variations  in  attitudes  seemed  more  related  to  occupational 
classes  for  the  whole  sample,    however. 
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Table  10 

Educational  Attainment  of  Respondents  in 
Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras 


Education 
Attained 

Eagle 
Number 

Pass 
Percent 

Piedras 
Number 

Negras 
Percent 

College 

8 

9 

9 

8 

Secondary 

15 

18 

12 

11 

Primary 

55 

66 

74 

69 

No  Education 

6 

7 

12 

11 

Total 

84 

100 

107 

99 

Table  11 

Educational  Attainment  of  Respondents  by  Occupational 
Classes,    of  Chief  Earner  in  the  Family,   Eagle  Pass 

Educational 

Attainment     Labor  Service  Skill  Propriet.    Manag.   Prof.   Pensioners  Off. 


College 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

Secondary 

- 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

- 

2 

Primary 

15 

10 

13 

5 

5 

1 

4 

2 

None 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

19 

12 

19 

11 

10 

5 

4 

4 

Table  12 

Educational  Attainment  of  Respondents  by  Occupational 
Classes,   of  Chief  Earner  in  the  Family,   Piedras  Negras 

Educational 
Attainment    Labor    Service    Skill    Propriet.     Manag.     Prof.     Officials 


College 

_ 

_ 

2 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

Secondary 

- 

- 

3 

7 

- 

1 

1 

Primary 

30 

9 

20 

12 

1 

1 

1 

None 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

40 

11 

25 

24 

1 

4 

2 
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Table  13 

Respondents  Having  Friends  and  Relatives 
on  the  Other  Side,   Percentages 


Type  Relationship* 


Eagle  Pass          Piedras  Negras 


Close  Friends,    only 

Relatives 

None 

No  Response 


17 
53 
29 

1 


22 
43 
36 


*  Where  both  friend  and  relative  reported,   only  relatives  used  here. 


Table  14 


Visiting  Relationships  by  Frequency 


Type  Relationship  Eagle  Pass 

Median  Modal 

nearly:  class 


Piedras  Negras 
Median  Modal 

nearly:  class 


1  per  Month    1  per  Month  2  per  Month     1  per  Year 

2  per  Week      1  per  Week  2  per  Month     1  per  Week 
1  per  Month    1  per  Week-Year    1  per  Week      1  per  Week 


1  per  Week      1  per  Week  2  per  Week      1  per  week 


Friend,    only 

Relative 

None 

All  Trips 
Regardless 
of  purpose 
of  Trip* 


*The  last  item  on  all  trips  indicates  that  persons  with  relatives  fre- 
quently go  across  without  visiting  their  relatives  or  friends.     Evidently, 
the  purpose  for  these  trips  is  more  important  to  the  frequency  of  trips 
than  having  relatives  and  friends,    generally  speaking.     The  data  indicate 
that  those  persons  who  cross  frequently  are  most  likely  to  have  relatives 
on  the  other  side. 
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dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  science  and  to  its  use  for  the 
general  welfare. 

The  Academy  itself  was  established  in  1863  under  a  Con- 
gressional charter  signed  by  President  Lincoln.  Empowered 
to  provide  for  all  activities  appropriate  to  academies  of 
science,  it  was  also  required  by  its  charter  to  act  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Federal  Government  in  scientific  matters. 
This  provision  accounts  for  the  close  ties  that  have  always 
existed  between  the  Academy  and  the  Government,  although 
the  Academy  is  not  a  governmental  agency. 

The  National  Research  Council  was  established  by  the 
Academy  in  1916,  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  to 
enable  scientists  generally  to  associate  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  limited  membership  of  the  Academy  in  service 
to  the  nation,  to  society,  and  to  science  at  home  and  abroad. 
Members  of  the  National  Research  Council  receive  their 
appointments  from  the  President  of  the  Academy.  They 
include  representatives  nominated  by  the  major  scientific 
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further  the  general  interests  of  science. 


